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INTRODUCTION 


More than fifty years have passed since the Reverend G. F. 
Kirkpatrick wrote his invaluable Historical Sketches of Laurel 


Hill and Smyrna Presbyterian Churches, which has been a most 
helpful reference in the preparation of this present work. 


It is our firm conviction that although longevity does in no 
way guarantee virtue, the fact that an institution, in this particu- 
lar case a church organization, has continued to exercise a vital 
role in the community where it was established nearly two cen- 
turies ago, should inspire those who today are the recipients of so 
great a legacy, to nobler efforts, greater zeal and a deeper com- 
mitment to that Great Head of the Church, even Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour. 


It is with a sense of profound humility that we who have 
been associated with the Laurel Hill Church less than a quarter 
of a century, should undertake to tell its story for those who have 
known it so long and so well, but every effort has been put forth 
to research and document the facts presented herein. We recog- 
nize that much has had to be omitted in the interest of time and 
space. It is, no doubt, inevitable that some mistakes will be found. 
We beg your indulgence, knowing that we have done our best to 
preserve the precious truths of the past. 


R. J. T. 
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FOREWORD 


John Newton Thomas, Chairman on Special Literature for 
the Centennial Committee of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
stated the opinion of his committee as follows: 

. an honest look at our Church’s history will teach us 
both to rejoice in its accomplishments and to ascribe 
them in humility to God, to confess its mistakes and to 
renew our confidence in His readiness to use it, to under- 
stand it better and to love it more. 


This statement sets forth the rationale for our present study 
of a microcosm within the Presbyterian Church, U.S., namely the 
Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church in Scotland County, North Caro- 
lina. 


The headwaters of the Presbyterian Church are found in 
Christianity with its profusion of diversites emanating from 
God’s revelaton of Himself to man through the life, death and 
resurrection of His Son, Jesus Christ. “Presbyterian,” a deriva- 
tive of the Greek word “presbuteros,” meaning “elder” is as old 
as the teachings of the Apostle Paul who admonished his young 
pastor, Titus, to ordain elders in every place where a church was 
organized. So, representative church government was a mark of 
the early church and of Presbyterian Churches. 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries conditions in the 
universal or Catholic Church were so corrupt that reform was 
necessary if Christianity was to survive. 


Subsequently a religious revolution which divided Christen- 
dom into Catholic and Protestant churches ensued. This very com- 
plex movement has been called the “Reformation.” The political 
as well as religious complications were very great, for the power 
and authority of kings at that time was believed to be divinely 
ordained and was bestowed by the Pope. Furthermore, the reading 
and the interpretation of the Bible was reserved to certain divine- 
ly-constituted teachers, not to the common man. 


On the continent of Europe, early in the sixteenth century, 
Ulrich Zwingli, Martin Luther, John Calvin and a number of others 
led the struggle to free the church from the tyranny of the Pope 
and cleanse it from evil practices. The response of the Catholic 
Church to this reform movement took the form, in some places, 
of the Inquisition, an instrument long used for the repression of 
all kinds of breaches of orthodoxy. It consisted of trials followed 
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by excommunication, imprisonment, persecutions, burning at the 
stake, banishment, or confiscation of all property belonging to so- 
called heretics. 


John Calvin, accused of heresy, was forced to flee from his 
native France in 1533 or early 1534 to Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he preached, taught and wrote The Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Together with William Farel, Calvin prepared a 
Confession of Faith, a Catechism, and the Book of Discipline 
which became a kind of constitution for the citizens of Geneva 
for many years. Later, Calvin prepared the Draft Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances which provided a basic pattern for church organization 
and the discipline of church members. 


Protestantism continued to spread despite severe persecu- 
tions. The Huguenots in France, the Hussites in Czechoslovakia, 
the Lutherans in the German principalities and Low Countries— 
all offered stiff resistance to the efforts to stamp out Protestant- 
ism. 


In Scotland the Catholic Church, and religion in general, was 
made the brunt of ridicule, scofflng — even of travesty by the com- 
mon people. But when young Patrick Hamilton who had converted 
to Lutheranism while studying in Europe returned to Scotland 
advocating reform, he was burned at the stake in February, 1528. 


Hamilton’s death impressed George Wishart, a notable Scot- 
tish scholar, teacher and preacher, so that he too spoke out for 
reform. He was then accused of heresy, seized by the Earl of 
Bothwell, imprisoned in Edinburgh castle and then burned at the 
stake in 1546 at Aberdeen, Scotland upon the orders of Cardinal 
David Beaton. 


Travelling with Wishart had been a young Scottish priest, 
John Knox. When Wishart was murdered, his supporters retaliat- 
ed by killing the Cardinal. Then they fled to the castle at St. An- 
drews where they were captured and punished. John Knox was 
chained in a French galley ship as a slave for nineteen months. 


Upon his release he went to England where during his exile 
from Scotland he served as one of the chaplains to the young King 
Edward VI. The untimely death of Edward brought his half sis- 
ter, Mary Tudor to the throne of England. Mary was a staunch 
Catholic and soon began her campaign to restore England to the 
fold of the Catholic Church. 


Persecution caused many Protestants to flee to Europe. Knox, 
too, fled to Geneva, Switzerland, where he pastored a church made 
up of Protestant refugees. During his two years in Geneva, Knox 
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came under the direct and profound influence of John Calvin 
whose sermons and writings became a fundamental part of his 
thinking and preaching. 


When at last John Knox ended his European exile and re- 
turned to his native Scotland, it was as a leader in the Reforma- 
tion movement. He founded the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
The story of his struggles, frustrations, conflicts, disappointments, 
confrontations with the Catholic Queen Mary Stuart is an exciting 
drama, a saga of a man about whom it was said: 


It is given to few men to shape the minds of future 
generations: but Knox did, in Carlyle’s phrase ‘make 
Scotland over again in his own image.’ He did not create 
the Kirk of Scotland out of his own dream only; he 
bodied forth the desire and will in the people . . . the 
body he gave it was his own shaping; and that shaping 
molded the Scotland of succeeding centuries. It molds the 
minds of Scots and their descendants overseas, to this 
day. 


During his incessant and at times discouraging efforts to 
firmly establish the Protestant Church, Knox constantly prayed 
like the Apostle Paul that his sometimes waivering countrymen 
might continue steadfast and leave to their posterity a testimony 
of their faith. 


The Scots Confession of 1560, drafted by John Knox together 
with two or three others, was for two centuries the authorized 
Scottish Creed. By law it abolished the authority and jurisdiction 
of the Pope in Scotland. It was an essential milestone in the tra- 
dition of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


The Book of Discipline of which John Knox was the chief 
author, but in which he was strongly influenced by Calvin, pro- 
vided a plan for church organization, government, maintenance 
and discipline. By thus incorporating the tenets advocated in the 
teachings of his mentor, the heritage of that great reformer also 
was communicated to the Scots and to the world. 


Knox spent his life trying to abolish the mass and idolatry of 
the Catholic Church in Scotland. He gave the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Table back to the people and he laid a grave responsibility 
upon parish ministers, elders, and heads of families to defend the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 


John Knox has been called ‘The Thundering Scot,’”’ and so he 
was, fearlessly proclaiming the teaching of the Bible and merci- 
lessly criticizing those who for money, power, or influence would 
compromise the truth. It is no wonder that one of Queen Elizabeth 
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T’s advisors, after hearing Knox speak said: “This one man was 
able in one hour to put more life in us than five hundred trumpets 
blustering in our ears.” 


His countrymen still maintain that John Knox, more than any 
other man, gave Scotland her political and religious individuality. 
One cannot read about the life and works of this exceptional indi- 
vidual without being deeply moved by his zeal, fervor, and his 
sincere commitment to Jesus Christ. 


In the words of W. L. Lingle and J. W. Kuykendall: 


Scottish Presbyterianism might well be called the 
mother of churches. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
several branches of the Presbyterian Church in the Unit- 
ed States, the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Pres- 
byterian Church in Australia, and many Presbyterian 
Churches in the emerging nations can trace their ances- 
try to the Church of Scotland. 


John Knox left to Scotland and to Presbyterians everywhere 
a legacy of unwavering faith in God; a firm belief and confidence 
in the ability of the common man to govern himself and the 
church; a committment to Bible reading; to the education of every 
person to the limit of his ability; to a high moral standard of per- 
sonal conduct; to a holy reverence for the Sabbath and for the 
sacraments of the Lord’s Table and Baptism; to the responsibility 
of ministers and elders for maintaining the oversight and (where 
necessary) discipline of members of the church; for the care of 
the poor, the sick and the aged. Knox stressed the sanctity of the 
marriage relationship, laying upon the head of the family the 
duty to be a priest in his own house. 


This, then is the legacy of the committed. The following 
words of advice to the church were given by Knox more than four 


hundred years ago, but are appropriate to the Laurel Hill Pres- 
byterian Church today: 


If God shall grant quietness and give your Wisdoms 
(Leaders) grace to set forward letters in the sort pre- 
scribed, ye shall leave wisdom to your posterity; a treas- 
ure more to be esteemed than any earthly treasure ye are 
able to provide for them which without wisdom are more 
apt to be their own ruin and confusion than help and 
comfort .. . and yet shall this our judgement abide to 
the generations following for a monument and witness 
how lovingly God called you and this Realm to repent- 
ance, what counsellors God sent unto you, and how ye 
have used the same. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE EXODUS 


History is a record of events in the lives of people and of 
countries. As we stand on the time line at present and look into 
the past, we would seek to be sensitive to the thoughts and the 
emotions of the people involved in the events as well as the per- 
sonal, social, political, economic and religious factors that deter- 
mined their actions. 


A church is made up of people who are, to some degree, influ- 
enced by all or some of these factors, for the church exists within 
the community and in a very real sense is the community of be- 
lievers. 


As we search for the ancestral roots of the people who have 
made up the Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church, we turn inevitably 
to Scotland; the time — the troublesome heart-breaking years of 
the eighteenth century. 


It was the year 1707. Queen Anne was on the throne of Eng- 
land. That was the year when the Act of Union was passed, unit- 
ing England and Scotland. “The people of Scotland found this 
union so distasteful that there stirred a growing sense of unrest.? 
Some of the Scots chose to emigrate rather than endure foreign 
domination. Finally open warfare broke out. The Scots won two 
small victories at Preston Pans and Falkirk, but were defeated at 
Culloden in 1715.2 


When Prince Charles Edward, called The Pretender, grand- 
son of the last Stuart King James II, crossed the Channel from 
France, he summoned the Highland clans to rally under the Stuart 
banner and contend for his right to the throne.® 


The Scots suffered a second crushing defeat at Culloden, April 
16, 1746, at the hands of the British forces under command of the 
Duke of Cumberland. 


After this defeat, the British king offered to pardon any 
Scottish “rebel” who would take the oath of loyalty to the House 
of Hanover and emigrate to America. 


Conditions in Scotland were a further incentive for many to 
leave and seek a new beginning in another land. The clan system 
was broken up and some Scottish estates were confiscated. New 
and sometimes absentee landlords found sheep-raising more profit- 
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able than agriculture. Intense competition for land leases drove 
rents up to such an extent that economic distress became preva- 
lent. The land was over-populated and unemployment was wide- 
spread.® 


Neill MacNeill who had fought on the wrong side at Culloden 
in 1715 fled to North Carolina, where he took up land and later 
induced 350 Highlanders to come over. These Scottish emigrants 
first landed at Wilmington but, according to tradition, they left 
that place because the settlers there made fun of their peculiar 
dress and language. These Highlanders settled on the Upper Cape 
Fear River in 1740.8 


Among those who came at that time was Duncan Campbell 
from Argylshire. He acquired 2,643 acres between Cross Creek 
(near Fayetteville) and the Lower Little River. Others of this 
group secured land grants or purchased land outright. A few 
simply became “squatters.”” 


Neill McNeill’s colony was not the first to locate on the Upper 
Cape Fear for when Alexander Clark arrived from Jura, Scotland 
in 1736 he found Hector McNeill established at the “Bluffs” near 
what is now Fayetteville and also “certain other persons having 
Highland names.’ 


That same year (1736) Alexander Clark’s son brought a large 
number of poor Scottish colonists to North Carolina, paying their 
passage and permitting,them to repay as they were able.® 


Gabriel Johnston, a Scotsman from Dundee, was the Royal 
Governor of North Carolina at this time. He encouraged his coun- 
trymen to come to North Carolina. The colonial assembly in Feb- 
ruary 1740 voted to promote Scottish immigration by exempting 
from all taxation for ten years, all Highlanders who should come 
to North Carolina in groups of forty or more.?® 


By 1751 Governor Johnston reported that Scottish immigrants 
“flock in here daily.” By 1751 the colony’s population had in- 
creased to more than 50,000. Three years later it was 80,000; by 
1765 it had jumped to 120,000. 


The largest and most numerous settlements were made up of 
Highland Scots who found the climate and soil along the Upper 
Cape Fear very attractive. The forests abounded in game. Friends 
and relatives welcomed the newcomers in their familiar Gaelic 
language. 


Word passed swiftly from Highland glen to the Western Isles 
and soon, according to a popular song of the day, the Scotsmen 
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were “going to seek a fortune in North Carolina.” Out of the 
mists of Ben Nevis, from the shores of beautiful Loch Fyne they 
came: the Campbells, the McLeods, the Buies, Clarks, McMillans, 
MecNairs, Monroes, McNeills, MacBrydes, Gibsons, Gilchrists, 
Currys, and others, some of whose names appear in early records 
of Laurel Hill Church.}2 


How were these Highlanders received? In 1772 Governor 
Martin wrote these words to Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State 
for the colonies: “Near a thousand people have arrived in Cape 
Fear River from the Scottish Isles since the month of November 
with a view to settling in this province, whose prosperity and 
strength will receive great augmentation by the accession of such 
a number of hardy laborious and thrifty people.” 


One writer claimed that many of the Highlanders who came 
to North Carolina were among the “most substantial and ener- 
getic people in Scotland.” In the 1772-73 migration it was report- 
ed that each person carried an average of £4, and it was estimated 
that the fifteen hundred emigrants from County Sunderland 
alone during these two years carried with them £7,500, which is 
said to have exceeded a year’s rent of the whole county.!4 


The colonists who entered North Carolina by way of the Cape 
Fear River settled in Bladen County, which at that time compre- 
hended all the territory now encompassed by Bladen, Hoke, Cum- 
berland, Robeson, Richmond, Harnett, Anson, Moore, Sampson 
and Scotland Counties. Here they built homes, cleared and culti- 
vated fields, reared and educated their children and worshipped 
God. 


Most of the Highlanders became farmers. Those who settled 
the land along Drowning Creek, Joe’s Creek and Jordan Creek in 
the early 1750’s, planted Indian corn, wheat, oats, peas, beans, 
flax and sweet potatoes and produced naval stores from the forests 
of longleaf pines. 


But not all were farmers. A number became merchants, as 
for example, William Campbell, Robert Gillis, James Hogg, Neil 
McArthur, the McLeans and the Pattersons. Many are said to 
have been skilled mechanics. Some operated grist mills while 
others made distinctive contributions in different fields.15 


We can imagine that as they sat around their fireside at the 
close of day, their thoughts were far away in the heaths and glens 
of the Highlands. What pathos filled the minds of those who had 
left home and loved ones in the Highlands, far across the wide 
Atlantic. 


During this early period a number of Scottish settlers owned 
slaves. The 1790 census for Cumberland County listed 717 slaves 
owned by persons with Highland names. Approximately one- 
fourth of the Highland families had slaves. The average number 
of slaves per family was 4.7.1° By contrast, the 1790 census listed 
only four residents in what is now Scotland County who owned 
slaves: Duncan MacFarland with six slaves; Archibald Fairley, 
two slaves; Alexander Fairley, two slaves; and Dugal MacFar- 
land, three slaves. 


The following excerpt from the will of John McFarland (who 
evidently expected his widow to re-marry) dated 1767, reveals 
one person of the Laurel Hill community who owned slaves. In 
his will he instructed his executors to purchase a slave woman to 
serve his “Loving wife Duren her Widdohood;” and at her subse- 
quent marriage, ‘Winch and the Neagro fello Neamt Sam”... 
should be “sould and their Price Eackley Dividded Among the... 
Children.”!" 


Between 1768 and 1771 approximately sixteen hundred High- 
landers settled in the greater Cape Fear region of North Carolina 
which had been designated as the “Scotch Settlement.” In the 
summer of 1770 it is recorded that fifty-four shiploads of High- 
landers migrated from the Western Isles. 


Among them was John MacNair, the father of Laurel Hill 
Church’s second pastor. Mr. MacNair left the following account: 


I am a native of Scotland, was born in the Year of 
Our Lord 1735, in ', a small village of that 
name in the Parish of Kilkenny in the Shire of Argyle, 
North Britain. I was the youngest son of Neill MacNair. 
My mother’s name was Sally McGill. I was married to 
Jannet Smylie, daughter of John Smylie, December, 1763. 
My oldest son, Roderick was born October, 1764. My 
daughter, Betsy was born January, 1766. My third child, 
Neill was born in 1768. My first wife died September 
1769, and my third child, Neill died in December of the 
same year. I came to North Carolina in America in the 
year 1770 and bought a plantation at Hitchcock in Anson 
County (now Richmond) and lived there some time. I 
married my second wife, Catherine Buie McFarland, 
daughter of Donald Buie from Dura Scotland, in 1772. My 
eldest daughter, Sallie by my second wife was born in 
1773. My first son by my second wife, Malcolm was born 
August 1776. My second wife died August 1787.18 


Sometime prior to the American Revolution, probably during 
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the 1768-1771 migration McNeill Johnson, son of John and Cath- 
arine Johnson of Argyle, Scotland, came to North Carolina. Mc- 
Neill’s wife Christian, his brother Archibald, and his two sisters 
Mary and Agnes, came with him. Other families who also came 
at this time were the Livingstons, McKays, McPhatters, McLeans, 
MecMillans, McKinnons and a Mrs. Margaret Graham McNeill with 
her four children. Mrs. Margaret McNeill was the grandmother of 
the poet, John Charles McNeill of Wagram.!® 


These people settled the land near the Lumber River in the 
Wagram area. McNeill Johnson’s brother, Archibald built a house 
at Riverton which is still standing. From this Johnson family a 
number of Laurel Hill families or former members are descended: 
the Murrays, Shaws and the Cooleys, to name a few.” 


John and Margaret McNeill McMillan also came to North 
Carolina at this time. They were the forebears of Joe Arch Mc- 
Millan, Ernest McMillan, G. 8. and William McMillan, Emma Lee 
Myers, Mrs. J. L. Gibson, Sara C. McMillan and Margaret Dixon. 
Other members of the McMillan clan came during the post Revolu- 
tionary period.?! 


In the Secretary of State’s office in Raleigh, easily accessible 
and well preserved, are many records of early land grants giving 
a description of the land and in some cases the names of the 
chainees or chain bearers who assisted in making the survey. We 
mention here one or two grants made in the Laurel Hill community 
prior to the Revolution: Dougald McMillan received 150 acres on 
the East side of Juniper Branch and the West side of Patterson 
Creek; Duncan McFarland received a grant of 100 acres on the 
East side of Jordan Creek in 1778. 


In May of 1771 it was reported that two thousand emigrants 
were preparing for their departure from the Isle of Skye. Flora 
MacDonald, who had aided in the escape of Prince Charles after 
his defeat at Culloden, was in this number. She wrote: “The best 
of the inhabitants are making ready to follow their friends to 
America while they have anything to bring.’’22 


Most of these emigrants settled in the greater Cape Fear re- 
gion; some in Moore and others in Richmond county. One of the 
colonists who came in 1773, was the Reverend Bethune who be- 
came the first pastor of Mt. Carmel Presbyterian Church. He was 
a chaplain to the ill-fated North Carolina Highlanders who were 
defeated in the Battle of Moore’s Creek in 1776. This was the first 
battle of the Revolution which took place in North Carolina, and 
many of the colonists who had so recently left troublesome condi- 
tions in Scotland, found more troublesome times in America.?3 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE STORMY YEARS 


During the 1760’s and 70’s there were many abuses by people 
holding public office, especially in the inland counties of North 
Carolina. Officers of the county levied and collected taxes and fees 
far in excess of that which the laws required or permitted. Some 
persons held two public offices simultaneously; land claims over- 
lapped and lands were reclaimed if rents or taxes were in arrears. 


Finally the situation became intolerable. Thirteen citizens in 
the counties of Orange and Rowan signed the following petition 
to Governor Tryon: 


Your poor Petitioners having been continuelly 
Squee’d and oppressed by our Public Officers both with 
Regard to their fees as also in the Laying on of Taxes 
as well as in Collecting together with Iniquitous appro- 
priations, and wrong applications . . . We humbly sup- 
plicate your Worship to take under your serious consider- 
ation, we labor under Extreme hardships about our levies. 
Money is very scarce (and) hardly to be had... for 
God’s sake Gentlemen be not negligent or unconcerned 
in an affair of such importance.! 


When repeated requests for redress of those just grievances 
were ignored, the citizens felt compelled to band themselves to- 
gether and regulate the intolerable practices. Those who made up 
these bands or associations called themselves “Regulators.” 


In their excitement and frustration, anger flared. People re- 
fused to pay taxes, insulted the public officials and prevented fore- 
closures. It is unfortunately true that excesses and outrages were 
committed which under the circumstances, while not justifiable, 
were, nevertheless understandable. 


Such was the situation when Governor Tryon declared the 
counties of Orange, Guilford, Rowan and two or three others in 
rebellion. He called forth the militia and on May 16, 1771, marched 
to Hillsborough where the hastily organized Regulators were con- 
fronted and defeated in the Battle of Alamance. Six men were 
publicly hanged: others were captured and imprisoned but later 
pardoned. 


In his account of this battle and its aftermath, Eli Caruthers 
made the following explanation: 
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The Regulators have been represented, not only at 
the time, but for many years afterwards, as an ignorant 
and drunken set, an unprincipled and lawless rabble; 
... but there were so many men... engaged in that 
affair who were . . . among the most sensible, upright 
and respected people in the country.? 


Caruthers named a number of well known Christian leaders 
in the Presbyterian Church who were either directly involved or 
deeply sympathetic with the Regulators’ cause: Henry Patillo, 
Hugh McAden, David Caldwell, John Hall and John and David 
Gillespie. Three of these men later greatly influenced the life of 
the first installed pastor of Laurel Hill Church — John Gillespie. 


After the defeat at Alamance, Governor Tryon forced the 
Regulators to take an oath of allegiance. The resistance of the 
Regulators, although an apparent failure, is thought to have had 
a salutary effect on the cause of independence. Some of those who 
were defeated at Alamance were among the signers of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration.* 


But events in the American colonies were moving rapidly 
toward confrontation with Britain. Parliament passed the hated 
Stamp Act in 1765. It had been effectively resisted by the “Sons 
of Liberty” at Wilmington in 1766. The First Provincial Congress 
met at New Bern in August of 1774. The following October the 
women of North Carolina demonstrated their opposition to the 
tax on tea by holding the Edenton Tea Party at the home of Mrs. 
Elizabeth King. The battles of Lexington and Concord occurred 
in April, 1775, and there the shot was fired that was “heard 
around the world.” On May 31 of that year Governor Martin, hav- 
ing dissolved the North Carolina Colonial Legislature, took refuge 
on a British man-of-war in the port of Wilmington. At the same 
time the Provincial Congress met at Hillsborough and put North 
Carolina on a wartime footing. 


The regiments of five hundred men to be under the command 
of Colonel James Moore and Colonel Robert Howe were author- 
ized. Six battalions of “minutemen” of five hundred each were 
also authorized — one for each of the six military districts in the 
province. Laurel Hil] was in the district which was under the 
command of Colonel Thomas Wade of Salisbury. 


Governor Martin urged all Highlanders to enlist in the King’s 
forces. He promised the following rewards to all who would sup- 
port the British cause: “two hundred acres of land, remission of 
arrears in quitrents, and twenty years’ tax exemption.’”4 
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The Highlanders were torn between their fear of British re- 
prisals if the Patriots lost the war and fear of re-experiencing the 
sufferings they remembered in the years following Culloden. The 
Scots had a deep sense of commitment to keeping their oath, so 
despite the pressure brought to bear upon the Highlanders by 
those who insisted that loyalty to sovereign ceased when his pro- 
tection ended, most Scots who had settled in the area between the 
Cape Fear and Pee Dee Rivers remained true to their oath. 


THE HIGHLANDERS’ OATH 


I, --—----— do swear and as I shall answer to God 
at the great day of judgement, I have not, nor shall have 
in my possession any gun, pistol or arm whatsoever, and 
never use tartan. plaid or any part of the Highland garb; 
and if I do so may I be cursed in my undertakings, fam- 
ily and property; mav I never see my wife and children, 
father, mother, or relation; may I be killed in battle as a 
coward and lie without Christian burial, in a strange land, 
far from the graves of my forefathers and kindred — may 
all of this come across me if I break my oath. 


Lefler states that most of the Highlanders who were recruited 
came from among those who had arrived in North Carolina after 
1770 — those whom Governor Martin had compelled to swear that 
they would “lay dewn their lives in defense of His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment,” before they should receive land grants.® 


Governor Martin had a military plan, accepted by the British, 
which called for 1,600 Highlanders under the command of Gen- 
eral Donald McDonald and Lieutenant Colonel Alexander McLeod 
to march from Cross Creek to Wilmington, there to join forces 
with the British troops under Clinton, Parker and Cornwallis. In 
one all-out effort they would suppress the rebellion.® 


Colonel James Moore who had learned of this plan, directed 
the strategy of the Patriot forces, called “Whigs.” Having dis- 
patched orders to Lillington and Ashe to reinforce Caswell and 
intercept McDonald, Moore hastened to Elizabethtown where he 
hoped to strike McDonald.? 


Toward the evening of February 27, Caswell met Lillington’s 
troops at Moore’s Creek. They threw up entrenchments and re- 
moved the planks from the bridge. When the Highlanders reached 
the vicinity that night, General McDonald lay ill at a nearby 
farm house. 


At dawn Colone! McLeod led his men in a dash for the bridge, 
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where they were met by a murderous and unexpected volley. The 
Highlanders were routed. McLeod was killed. Fifty Tories were 
killed or wounded; eight hundred fifty of their soldiers and sev- 
eral officers, including Allan MacDonald, Flora MacDonald’s hus- 
band, and Chaplain John Bethune were captured.® 


When Clinton, Parker and Cornwallis reached Wilmington, 
they were greeted with the news of MacDonald’s defeat so, taking 
Governor Martin with them, they sailed to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. For the next four years North Carolina was free from in- 
vasion. 


Among the prisoners taken at Moore’s Creek there were a 
number having names like those in the Laurel Hill community. 
Although we have not been able to ascertain whether any from 
this region were actually involved, there is no doubt that the 
battle of Moore’s Creek had a profound effect upon those who 
were living in this area about that time. 


Soon after the approval of the final draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4, 1776, John Gillespie, uncle of Laurel 
Hill’s first installed pastor, and Daniel Gillespie, father of the 
Reverend Gillespie. who have already been noticed in connection 
with the Regulators, were commissioned colonels in the Patriot 
army. Not long after the war began, Colonel Gillespie was out on 
an expedition against the Tories below the Deep River. Eli Caruth- 
ers related the following incident which provides insight into the 
family background of the Reverend Gillespie: 


Within a few miles of the place where quite a large 
body of them (Tories) were encamped, most of his (Gil- 
lespie’s) men having been by some means or other sepa- 
rated from him, were captured in the evening and taken 
to the encampment. Early in the morning, having learned 
what had happened, he (Gillespie) proposed to the few 
who were with him, to go out and release the men; but 
they told him that it was folly to think of it, for the Tories 
were ten or twenty to one, and if they should get him 
(Gillespie) in their power they would be sure to take his 
life. This was true; for although they had never seen him 
(Gillespie) they knew him well by character; and would 
rather have had him put out of the way than a dozen 
others. However, he determined on making an effort to 
save his men, whether anybody went with him or not; 
and set out alone. When he arrived at the camp he found 
a large body of them (Tories) collected around his men; 
and heard them telling John Hall, one of his (Gillespie’s) 


best men that he might be saying his prayers as fast as 
he could, for he had but a few minutes to live. Gillespie 
rode a very fleet animal and throwing her bridle loosely 
over a bush, he (Gillespie) walked up carelessly into the 
crowd. His men saw him, but were careful not to betray 
him either by looks, words or actions. The Tories felt a 
little disconcerted by the sudden appearance of a stranger 
among them under such circumstances; and they hardly 
knew how to proceed: but they soon asked Hall if he knew 
John Gillespie? He replied that he did, very well, and that 
he gloried in being one of his men. He was then asked if 
he knew where he was. He said that if he did, he would 
not tell. They offered him his life if he would give them 
such information that they could get him in their posses- 
sion, but he (Hall) nobly refused to save his life upon any 
such terms. The question was then put, ‘Is he in this place’ 
Keeping his back to Gillespie, and casting his eyes over 
the crowd, he replied, ‘If he is, I do not see him.’ He was 
then commanded to mount a stump close by and look all 
over. Keeping Gillespie again in his rear, and looking 
over the company from this more elevated position, he 
made the same reply. He was now ordered to turn around 
and tell them at once whether he was on the grounds 
or not, for they would be trifled with no longer. He turned 
around but looking entirely over Gillespie, he still gave 
the same answer — ‘If he is here I do not see him.’ With 
that they became angry, and told him (Hall) with an oath 
that he had but three minutes to live. When Gillespie 
saw that his men would not betray him even to escape 
ignominous death and that there was no more time to 
lose, he walked off to his English filly, as he called her; 
and as he vaulted into the saddle, told them he was John 
Gillespie, and they might make their best of it. That was 
enough; the shout was immediately raised; the men 
flew to their horses, and in their eagerness to get him, 
let the others escape; but he (Gillespie) was as much at 
their defiance in flight as he was in battle when the dis- 
parity of numbers was not too great.® 


Events during the next few years moved towards a climax. 


In 1777 Richard Cashwell was chosen as governor of North Caro- 
lina and the State Legislature passed laws confiscating Tory prop- 
erty. October 7, 1780 the Whigs or Patriots won a decisive vic- 
tory at King’s Mountain. March 15, 1780; Cornwallis won a tech- 
nical victory over General Greene at Guilford Courthouse and 
Cornwallis began his march toward Yorktown, Virginia, where 
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on October 19, 1781, he surrendered to General George Washing- 
ton. 


Although the British had surrendered, the war was not over. 
The Treaty of Paris was not signed officially ending the war until 
1783. The year 1781 was marked by civil strife in North Carolina 
that was characterized by as much ruthlessness and brutality as 
had been experienced during the Revolution itself. This violent 
aftermath dragged on until David Fanning, the Tory leader, 
finally left North Carolina in May of 1782. This was indeed, a 
critical time, especially for the inhabitants of the region that lies 
between the Cape Fear and the Pee Dee Rivers, for Fanning’s 
band of ruffians carried on their marauding expeditions from the 
Deep River to the Pee Dee, capturing, torturing, hanging Whig 
sympathizers and looting and burning their property. 


On August 14, 1781, Fanning’s band captured Campbelltown, 
(Fayetteville). His troops entered Pittsboro and captured all the 
officers of the court together with many of the principal citizens, 
thus spreading alarm over the whole countryside. 


On September 12, Fanning marched into Hillsborough and 
took North Carolina’s Governor, Thomas Burke, and thirty or forty 
prominent citizens prisoner.!° 


A vindictive spirit possessed both Whigs and Tories. Their 
deeds of reckless cruelty are well illustrated by the massacre at 
Piney Botton near Rockfish. Colonel Wade and Colonel Culp with 
a few of their men were returning home in a peaceful manner 
when they were attacked while encamped for the night. Their 
assailants were Tories led by John McNeill. 


One of McNeill’s men, Duncan Ferguson, murdered a young 
motherless boy whom Colonel Wade had more or less adopted. The 
boy who had been asleep in one of Wade’s wagons was awakened 
by the firing of the guns. He cried out for parole, but was bru- 
taliy butchered. After plundering and burning the wagons Mc- 
Neill’s men left — leaving the dead half-buried in their haste to get 
away from the scene. 


After the massare at Piney Bottom, William Lowrie, a Lum- 
bee Indian who fought with the Whigs, was piloting Colonel Wade 
and his men across Drowning Creek. Near Gilchrist’s Bridge at 
a place where the first Montpelier Presbyterian Church once 
stood, close to the present village of Wagram, Lowrie was at- 
tacked and wounded in the hand by a Tory named James McPher- 
son, who is said to have lived in a log cabin on the site where 
Laurel Hill Church now stands.}! 
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As soon as Wade and Culp reached home, they assembled a 
force of one hundred men and swore never to return until they 
had avenged the death of the murdered boy and Wade’s com- 
panions. 


Returning to Drowning Creek they learned the names of their 
assailants, and one by one they tortured and killed Alexander Mc- 
Leod, John Clarke, Daniel McMillan, Duncan Currie, Allen Mc- 
Sween and an old man named Black. Going on to Rockfish they 
found and shot Peter Blue, Archibald McBride and others. When 
they had meted out retribution to their own satisfaction, they re- 
turned to their homes, leaving in their wake communities of people 
filled with fear and grief. Because of the geographical proximity 
of these events, the Laurel Hill people were greatly disturbed.!2 


The period from the close of hostilities to the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution in 1789 was an- 
other ‘critical period’ for North Carolina . . . the 350,- 
000 people in the state’s forty-seven counties were con- 
fronted with many grave problems — a weak and ineffi- 
cient state government, unsatisfactory local government, 
political strife and bitterness, economic depression, and 
general social demoralization.18 


During and after the Revolution, Oates stated that many 
Highlanders went from the Cape Fear Country to Nova Scotia. It 
was an exodus not unlike that which the Scots experienced after 
Culloden.*4 
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CHAPTER THREE 
CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS 


CHURCH IN THE WILDWOOD 


Anglicanism, or the Church of England, was intended by Bri- 
tain to be the established church in the colonies as it was in the 
mother country, for separation of church and state was a prin- 
ciple that had not yet come of age. But in 1717 Governor Eden 
referred to “the deplorable state of religion in this poor province,” 
and twenty-two years later Governor Gabriel Johnston reported 
to the (North Carolina) Assembly that only at Bath and Edenton 
were church services being held regularly. 


Even as late as 1765 Governor Tryon who was considered to 
be a “zealous churchman” reported: “No British colony on this 
continent stands more, or so-much, in need of regular moral 
clergymen as this does.”! 


The Anglican Church, however, was unpopular with the Scot- 
tish people not only because it had been established by the royal 
government of Britain and was supported by mandatory public 
taxes, but because of the severe restrictions placed by law on the 
freedom of the clergy (other than Anglican) to perform the rites, 
ordinances and ceremonies of the church. Furthermore, the High- 
landers contended that the Church of England lacked real concern 
for the common people. They felt that yielding their religious be- 
liefs to British authority was giving themselves over to tyranny 
which they resisted with an unyielding spirit. 


The coming of the Highlanders did not result in an improve- 
ment of the mora] and religious conditions in North Carolina, for 
until the 1770’s they brought no ministers with them, staunch 
Presbyterians though they were. 


In his book, Colorful Heritage, James MacKenzie explains this 
ahsence of Presbyterian clergy. In 1739 Duncan Campbell, one of 
the early Scottish emigrants to North Carolina, returned to Scot- 
land and appeared before the Presbytery of Inverary, Argyle- 
shire, and pleaded for them to send a minister who would settle 
among the Highlanders in the Cape Fear region. He spoke of the 
“deplorable circumstances of great numbers there for want of 
the gospel.’ 


The Presbytery then appealed to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, but nothing came of Campbell’s ef- 
forts. 
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In 1774 these same Highlanders made repeated petitions to 
the Synod of Philadelphia, of which North Carolina was a part, 
for help, but they did not have men to send at that time. Eleven 
years later, however, Hugh McAden, a Presbyterian licentiate, 
journeyed on horseback to this province. In his journal, a part of 
which Foote quotes in Sketches of North Carolina, McAden 
wrote that on the 25th of January, 1756, he preached to a number 
of Highlanders at the home of Hector McNeill (near Cross Creek) — 
“some of them scarcely knew one word that I said — the poorest 
singers I ever heard in my life.’”” (McAden spoke no Gaelic.) 


Later that week McAden preached to another congregation 
of Highlanders who, he said, were very much obliged to him for 
coming and pleased with his discourse though, “alas, I am afraid 
it was all but feigned and hypocritical,” for some of the congre- 
gation stayed around the house all night and indulged in drinking 
and profane language in spite of his remonstrances.? 


When McAden returned to his home he persuaded his friend, 
the Reverend James Campbell, a native of Scotland, to minister 
to the Cape Fear Highlanders. Accordingly, in 1758 the Synod of 
Philadelphia sent Campbell to North Carolina where he preached 
and where he organized three Presbyterian churches: Old Bluff, 
Longstreet and Barbecue. 


MacKenzie made the following comment concerning Camp- 
bell’s work: 


James Campbell earned his one hundred pounds a 
year in good and:lawful money of North Carolina, serv- 
ing a vast territory that covered most of the present 
counties of Cumberland, Harnett, Hoke, Moore and Lee, 
with occasional side visits to Raft Swamp in Robeson 

. . and other destitute settlements. (Laurel Hill was 
probably one.) At each he conducted two services: one 
in Gaelic . . . and, for the underprivileged, one in Eng- 
lish.4 


In 1770 the Reverend John MacLeod came to North Carolina 
with a group of emigrants from Skye. He settled near Cross 
Creek and assisted Campbell until] the outbreak of hostilities in 
the American Revolution, at which time McLeod sailed for Scot- 
land, but was lost at sea, and Campbell who sympathized with the 
Patriots found it expedient to leave his Tory parishioners and go 
to Guilford County unti] 1780.5 


The Revolutionary War and independence from England nad 
a disruptive effect upon the churches. The Anglican Church found 
itself without the financial support of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and many Anglican clergy left America. 
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The Presbyterian Church which had been made up chiefly 
of Highlanders, suffered as a result of the large exodus of the Tory 
sympathizers, many of whom had lost their property and families. 
Nevertheless, the Presbyterian Church was firmly established in 
North Carolina by 1777 so, despite the political struggle, the 
church survived and even began to grow during the succeeding 
decades. 


At the close of the war, John McCormick and Duncan Mc- 
Eachern persuaded the Reverend Dougald Crawford, deputy chap- 
lain to a British regiment serving in North Carolina, to resign his 
commission and settle at Raft Swamp in Robeson County. He soon 
organized a church in that community. 


From a report to Orange Presbytery, made by the Reverend 
James Hall in 1793, we learn that at the same time Crawford also 
ministered to the Laurel Hill community as well. Reverend Hall 
recounted places he (Hall) preached on his mission for Orange 
Presbytery. One place was in the home of Mr. Duncan McFarland 
(within a hundred yards of where Laurel Hill Church now stands). 
Hall stated that the Reverend Dougald Crawford had preached in 
this section for a few years without adjoining himself to the Pres- 
bytery.® 


Since Crawford was, therefore, the first to minister to the 
Highlanders of Laurel Hill, it is of interest to learn more about 
him. 


Mr. MacKenzie found that Dougald Crawford was born May 
15, 1752, on the Isle of Arran, Scotland. He was educated at the 
University of Glasgow and licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Dunoon. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh as 
deputy chaplain to a British regiment. At the close of the war he 
resigned his commission and served the Scots of Raft Swamp (and 
Laurel Hill) until 1786, at which time he obligated himself to 
preach to the people of the Lower Little River Meeting House and 
to those at Bluff Meeting House.” 


MacKenzie described Crawford’s services as being “conduct- 
ed with military precision and with about as much warmth as 
the changing of the guard.” 


There is a story still told by the people of Barbecue Presby- 
terian Church that Dougald Crawford, an extremely shy person, 
fell in love and proposed to Jean Dobbin, a beautiful young wom- 
an in the Barbecue Church. She refused him. He became despon- 
dent, suffered a mental breakdown and returned to Scotland. It is 
still thought by some that on Miss Dobbin’s wedding day Craw- 
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ford drowned himself; this, however, is not according to the 
record. Mr. MacKenzie has found that after Crawford returned 
to Scotland, he preached for a number of years without marrying 
and that he was drowned by accident in 1821.8 


In the Historical room of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Fayetteville there is a prayer which appears at the end of one of 
the Reverend Crawford’s sermons. It is written in Gaelic, but has 
been translated for the Reverend MacKenzie by the Reverend 
Donald Budge. 


O Dhis, Beannaich am pobull, so, a mis agus gach am. 

An so agus anns gach aite. 

Bidheadh do stiuradh aca gus am bas, 

Aca am porsan siorraidh aca muair bi nach bi uine ann nis 
mo, 

Agus bitheadh e mar sin. 


Translation : 


O God, bless the people, here, and in every place, 

Now and evermore. 

Grant them Thy guidance till death, 

And in their eternal inheritance when time shall be no more, 
And so may it ever be. 


A Church Is Born 


In 17938 when the Reverend James Hall visited the Laurel 
Hill community for Orange Presbytery, he reported that since 
Mr. Crawford had left, the people had been destitute of the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel. Since his departure, however, one member 
of Orange Presbytery “baptized upward of 70 children in one day 
in addition to preaching among them.’ 


We can therefore conclude that there was a sizeable number 
of Presbyterians at Laurel Hill and that a number of years prior 
to its organization in 1797 there had been established preaching 
appointments in the community. Since Hall’s meeting was at the 
home of Duncan McFarland, we know that the people were still 
worshipping in the homes of the community. 


There is no record of the name of the minister who baptized 
those 70 children and preached for the people of Laurel Hill, but 
what a day that must have been! One wonders if there was not 
an all day service with dinner on the grounds. 


Was it Mr. Hall’s report to Orange Presbytery that stirred 
that body to take the following action? We do not know, but in 
September, 1796, the Presbytery “ordered that the Messrs Paisley 
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and Gillespie supply one Sabbath at each of the following places: 
Raft Swamp, Shoe Heel, Laurel Hill and Ashpole.’’° 


The following March, 1797, the Minutes of the Orange Pres- 
bytery read as follows: “A petition from Raft Swamp, Laurel 
Hill, Ashpole and Lumber Bridge (was made) for Mr. John Gilles- 
pie’s labors for one year.!! In October of that year Presbytery 
minutes state: “Calls were presented to Mr. John Gillespie from 
the congregations of Centre, Laurel Hill and Raft Swamp which 
he accepted.’’!2 


Now Laurel Hill had become an organized church, since only 
such a body can call a pastor. Now John Gillespie, son of a Regu- 
lator and Patriot soldier in the American Revolution, came to 
minister to the Scots of the Laurel Hill community. 


John’s father, Daniel Gillespie, served in the North Carolina 
House of Commons from Buffalo in 1779 and 1789. He was a 
State Senator from the Buffalo district from 1791-95. He came 
to North Carolina from Frederick County, Virginia, and had se- 
cured a grant of land from the Earl of Granville in 1765. His wife 
was Margaret Hall. Their eight children were: David, John, 
James, Nancy, Anne, Robert, Patrick and Thankful.18 


John, second son of Daniel Gillespie, was born in Guilford 
County near Greensboro on March 10, 1769. He received both his 
classical and theological education in Dr. David Caldwell’s school, 
the Log College, where he was ably prepared for the ministry. 


While still a licentiate John Gillespie preached in the home 
of Hugh Brown, Esq. who lived near the old Lumberton Road 
about a mile and a half west of the present Philadelphus Presby- 
terian Church. On March 18, 1798, the Reverend John Gillespie 
married Nancy Brown, granddaughter of Hugh Brown.'4 


During the four years that John Gillespie ministered to the 
Laurel Hill community he was assisted by three elders: John Bu- 
chanan, ‘‘Hatter” John McNair and ‘‘Red” John McNair. Together 
they labored to select a site for a church building, erect the log 
structure, and unify a church family, members of which lived in 
a widespread area. 


This was also the time when the great Revival was sweeping 
through Orange Presbytery and spreading throughout the state. 
John Gillespie had been deeply affected by it while he was attend- 
ing the Log College. 


In October 1807, the first camp meeting ever held in this state 
took place at Hawfieids Church where William Paisley was minis- 
tering. Great congregations assembled. Some came in covered 
wagons or on horseback. They camped on the church grounds for 
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days while the meetings went on. There was a great spiritual 
awakening and many churches were blessed.1® 


It is not known whether the pastor of the Laurel Hill church 
attended that camp meeting, but he was profoundly moved by 
the reports, and when a fellow member of Orange Presbytery re- 
ferred to the revival as a “‘work of the Devil,’ the Reverend Gil- 
lespie took public exception to his remarks at a meeting of Pres- 
bytery. 


At the same time a great revival was in full swing in Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery, where the Reverend James McGready had 
issued a call for ministers to come and help. It.may well have been 
in response to this Macedonian call that John Gillespie resigned 
his pastorate of the Laurel Hill church and went to Transylvania 
Presbytery.!” 


There were many who objected to the revival because of the 
bodily exercise and emotional demonstrations that often accompa- 
nied it. Dr. S. M. Rankin described one such meeting as follows: 
“mingled groans, sobs, and cries for mercy were heard from across 
every part of the house.’”}8 


Dr. E. T. Thompson concluded that for the Presbyterian 
church in Kentucky and Tennessee, “the Great Revival proved no 
unmixed blessing.’”? A schism occurred in the church over the vio- 
lent bodily exercises that were exhibited in some of the revival 
services and over the educational requirements for the Presby- 
terian clergy.}% 


In an extract from Sketches of a Presbytery of the Western 
District, prepared in 1883 from information in the possession of 
the Rev. John Gillespie’s only son, Mr. LeRoy C. Gillespie, we 
learned that from Transylvania Presbytery Rev. Gillespie went to 
Maury County, Tennessee in 1808. From there he went to Lincoln, 
Tennessee where he labored for ten years. He then moved to 
Bethel where he organized a church in McNairy County, Tennes- 
see, in 1828.20 


A letter from the Presbyterian Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia dated February 27, 1980, gave this additional information 
concerning Rev. Gillespie: 

The 1834 Minutes of the General Assembly, PSUSA, 
show John Gillespie in Purdy, Tennessee, but he disap- 
pears from the minutes after that date. 

Mr. LeRoy Gillespie wrote that his father died on November 
4, 1834. The task assigned to Laurel Hill’s first pastor was at last 
completed. “Henceforth there is laid up for him a crown of right- 
eousness.””21 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIEW FROM 
THE HILL 


A MAN AND His DREAM 


The first inhabitant of the Laurel Hill Community to receive 
national recognition was a man with a dream, Duncan MacFar- 
land, an enterprising, far-sighted farmer, road builder, legislator, 
lumberman, land developer, and entrepreneur. 


According to the biographical sketch of Duncan MacFarland 
which appears in the Directory of American Congress, 1774- 
1849, “MacFarland was born at Laurel Hill, within sight of the 
plot on which Laurei Hill Church now stands. He engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, became a member of the State House of Com- 
mons in 1792, served in the North Carolina State Senate in 1793, 
1799, 1800, 1807-1809. He was not successful in the elections of 
1802, but was elected to the U. S. Ninth Congress and served 
from March 4, 1805 until March 3, 1807. He died September 7, 
1816; interment was in the MacFarland cemetery.” 


Dick Brown, staff writer for the Fayetteville Observer, re- 
cently published an article entitled ““MacFarland’s Will—A ‘Classic 
Legacy’ ” in which he notes that some people called Duncan Mac- 
Farland a scoundre], but from the man’s will he appears to have 
been a man with a strict code of honor — “unforgiving and unre- 
lenting in his push for worldly goods, but always God-fearing and 
cognizant of the needs of family and friends.’ 


Duncan MacFarland had a dream that Laurel Hill would some 
day become a great metropolis and he set out to make his dream 
come true. Through land grants, purchases, and possibly inheri- 
tance, he accumulated thousands of acres of land — some of which 
he divided into two-acre plots to be sold for home sites — larger 
acreage for business and/or industrial sites. He planned a section 
on the east side of Jordan Creek which should be inhabited by 
blacks. His will provided that when his slaves became fifty years 
old they should be freed and given three acres of land.? In this 
matter MacFarland was years ahead of his time, a factor to be 
noted even though this part of his dream never materialized. 


It is believed that the land on which the Laurel Hill Church 
was built was given to the church with the condition that there 
should never be a cemetery on the church grounds or the land 
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would revert to the MacFarland heirs. This deed has never been 
found. The North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources, 
Division of Archives and History, after searching for the record 
of this deed, wrote on June 12, 1980: 


Since 1778 the only office for recordation of deeds in 
North Carolina has been the office of the Register of 
Deeds, except for deeds given by sheriffs when land had 
to be bought in the name of the Governor at tax sales at 
which there were no bidders (Governor’s deeds are ex- 
tremely few and were subject to recordation by the 
clerk of the court rather than the register). If the county 
deed books do not include the deed to the property on 
which stands the Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church (and 
they do not), and if the original deed cannot now be 
found, it is improbable that you will find it anywhere.‘ 


It would be difficult to stand at the present point in time and 
look back one hundred eighty years and accurately picture Laurel 
Hill as it appeared in Duncan’s day. The following item which ap- 
peared in the November 21, 1942 edition of State Magazine gives 
the reader a glimpse: 


In the post-Revolutionary days Laurel Hill Church 
was on the main mail stage road from New York ta New 
Orleans, a place where the stage coach stopped, changed 
horses or rested and fed the horses. There were several 
stores and a dinner house.® 


Extensive research on the exact location of the Old Stage 
Road was conducted by the late Alton Gibson, and the Boy Scouts 
erected miniature stage coaches along that route through Scotland 
County. 


In the Laurinburg Exchange for February 14, 1971, there 
appeared an article entitled “Stage Road Linked North and 
South.” Dick Brown, the author, gave details about this important 
historic artery which are pertinent to this review since the road 
brought a number of famous personalities to the threshold of 
Laurel Hill Church. Mr. Brown wrote: 

The historic old stage route which was fitted together 

in pre-Revolutionary War days . . . cut across the heart 

of the Carolinas as it meandered through the teeming 

villages and vast wildernesses of the infant nation. 


It was the main road between North and South with 
bridges across major rivers and fords across hundreds of 
creeks and branches and was widely used by coaches, 
wagons, and horseback riders 
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Branch lines broke off to form transportation links 
to the west and east, and terminal points formed major 
depots along the circuitous route. 


The stage road entered North Carolina from Virginia 
and cut across Warren and Franklin Counties into Ra- 
leigh. Stages moved out of the capital city across Middle 
Creek, Black River, — through Averysboro and on to 
Fayetteville, a major terminal. 


The route moved southward across Rockflsh Creek to 
Davis Springs and then turned abruptly west for a short 
distance to Randallsville and Montpelier (now Wagram) 
on the northern edge of Scotland County. 


At Montpelier the road turned back southwest to 
Laurel Hill and on across the South Carolina border 
through Brightsville, Cheraw, Camden, snd Columbia. 

Laurel Hill . . . was once a main stop on the line as 
it connected Fayetteville and Cheraw. Here Duncan Mac- 
Farland, an early Congressman, operated an inn just 
across from the church building.® 


CORNWALLIS IN RETREAT 


There was for a number of years a tradition among some of 
the older members of the Laurel Hill Church that General Corn- 
wallis passed along a portion of the Old Stage Road after his 
doubtful victory over General Greene at Guilford Courthouse. It 
is true that “Light Horse” Harry Lee and his corps, followed by 
General Greene and the remainder of the American forces,. pur- 
sued Cornwallis as he followed the Pee Dee Road through Moore 
County, passing old Union Presbyterian Church and Eureka, 
Southern Pines and Aberdeen, but he crossed Drowning Creek at 
Cole’s (Blue’s) bridge which is near the present day village of 
Addor. From there he went to Cheraw, South Carolina, not to 
Laurel Hill Church.’ 


WASHINGTON’S SOUTHERN TOUR 


Another tradition among members of the Laurel Hill Church 
concerns President George Washington’s southern tour which it 
was believed brought him along the Old Stage Road in 1791. 


According to historian Archibald Henderson, Washington, 
accompanied by Major William Jackson who served as the Presi- 
dent’s scribe, the General’s valet, two footmen, a coachman and 
postilion, left New York on the morning of March 21, 1791. They 
travelled to Philadelphia, Annapolis, Mt. Vernon, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Halifax, North Carolina, Tarborough, Greenville, New 
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Bern and Wilmington, leaving that town for ‘Belvidere’ (South- 
port) on April 26, 1791. This information is based on Washing- 
ton’s diary which he kept on the southern tour. 


Here we quote from Henderson’s account: 


The news of Washington’s arrival at Wilmington did 
not reach Fayetteville, some ninety miles distant until 
the afternoon of Sunday (24th); whereupon Mr. Grove, 
bearing the address, set off, but reached “Belvidere” on 
Tuesday morning about an hour after the President’s de- 
parture. The address, as given below, was delivered by 
Mr. Grove to the President at his first stop in Brunswick 
County after leaving ‘‘Belvidere.” It is conspicuous for 
its outspoken endorsement of the President for undertak- 
ing the tour. 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Sir, 

Although our voice can add little to the general ac- 
clamation which attends you, and to your Excellency 
must be of small moment, yet amidst the warm congra- 
tulations on the appearance in this state of their beloved 
Chief Magistrate, our silence would indicate a want of re- 
spect; a silence which would be the more reprehensible 
in a community so largely interested in trade and navi- 
gation, more peculiarly under the directing hand of that 
government in which you preside. 


Could any incident encrease the veneration we feel 
for your illustrious character, heretofore so fully estab- 
lished as the soldier, the statesman and the patriot, it is 
your present expedition in undertaking at an advanced 
period of life, a long and laborious journey for the pur- 
pose of advising yourself, by personal observation and 
enquiry, of the true interests of the several states which 
compose our confederation. From this tour we presage 
the happy consequence, that those who are not yet satis- 
fied with the tendency, operation and effects of the pres- 
ent constitution of the union, will be convinced of its 
superior excellency to all former systems of government. 


Throughout your journey we wish you as much satis- 
faction as can attend it, and if in its progress we are to 
be honoured by your visitation, the citizens of Fayette- 
ville will be happy in every attention which may contri- 
bute to your pleasure and convenience. 
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Under the impression of importance of a life so valu- 
able to our country we commit it to God, with our most 
fervent prayer, that it may long be preserved as full of 
happiness as it hath been already full of glory. 


Done at the general meeting of the Citizens of Fay- 
etteville, at the State-house, on Friday, the 15th of April, 
1791. 

John Hay, Chairman 


In reply, the President wrote: 
Gentlemen : 


It is due to your goodness and to my own feelings, 
that I should express the sensibility excited by your ad- 
dress, and that I should acknowledge the grateful pleas- 
ure with which I receive it. 


My best services are more than compensated by the 
affectionate partiality of my fellow citizens, and my most 
anxious wishes are gratified in observing the happiness 
which pervades our country. 


The very favorable change already manifested in our 
political system, justifies the prediction that the future 
operations of the general government will be alike con- 
ducive to individual prosperity and national honor. 


Should it consist with the necessary arrangements 
of my journey, I shal] be happy in a personal opportunity 
in confessing my obligations to the regard of the citizens 
of Fayetteville. In any event I entreat them to be per- 
suaded of my sincere wishes for their welfare. 


Geo. Washington? 


According to Archibald Henderson’s account Washington pro- 
ceeded on his way to Georgetown, South Carolina, and from there 
to Charleston; to Savannah, Georgia; Camden, South Carolina; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Salisbury, Salem, and Guilford, North 
Carolina and on to his home at Mount Vernon. 


If the President had accepted the invitation to visit Fayette- 
ville, he would probably have followed the Old Stage Road to 
Cheraw on his way to Charleston and would then have passed 
through Laurel Hill community. 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE 


One famous visitor who did come along the Old Stage Road 
in March of 1825 was the great French hero who aided in Amer- 
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ica’s fight for independence, General LaFayette. His entourage 
was accompanied by pomp and ceremony. 


Leaving Fayetteville where he had been lavishly entertained, 
the General with Governor Burton by his side occupied the fore- 
most carriage. Next came the General’s son, George Washington 
LaFayette with the General’s staff. 


The procession was escorted by the Mecklenburg Light Horse 
as they passed through the state. All along the way there was 
jubilant celebration as people greeted their hero with joyous ac- 
clamation.!° 


When the entourage reached Montpelier near the present 
town of Wagram, they stopped at the Gilchrist House which was 
said to be the largest, finest and best furnished house in this sec- 
tion. It was located in a magnificent grove of oaks and was a 
stage stop between New Orleans and New York. It was owned by 
Angus Gilchrist and his wife, the former Betsy McNeill Graham, 
who was a famous housekeeper. According to one report the 
stream of travel by private conveyance both ways was continuous. 
This house was declared to be the best stopping place between Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. and Richmond, Virginia. The Gilchrists entertained 
LaFayette, John Calhoun, McDuffie and indeed all the celebrities 
who traveled to and from Washington along the Old Stage Road.!! 


We can imagine the excitement among the people in the vil- 
lage of Laurel Hill as this colorful array of soldiers and famous 
dignitaries stopped to rest their horses and receive the acclaim of 
a thankful people. 


“A SCHOOL UNDER THE SHADOW OF EVERY PARISH CHURCH” 


From John Knox the Presbyterians had inherited the tradi- 
tion of “a school under the shadow of every parish church” and 
their churches became the nucleus not only of the religious life, 
but of social, educational, civic and even the military activities as 
well. Of particular importance was the educational contribution 
made by the academies at the Laurel Hill Church. 


The earliest record of this school comes from the following 
ad which was printed in the Raleigh Star for January 18, 1810: 


Laurel Hill Academy, 1810 


The Trustees of Laurel Hill Academy are happy to 
inform the Parents and Guardians of children that it is 
now opened for the reception of Students under the prin- 
cipal care of Murdock McLean, a young gentleman of 
character and talents who is in every way qualified to 
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instruct as a Teacher of Latin and Greek languages and 
the Sciences. The price of Tuition is $4 per Quarter and 
$15 per Annum. Bearding may be had in very decent 
families for $35 per year, or $9 per quarter.!2 


John MacFarland, Secretary 


A similar notice was published in the Raleigh Register, Janu- 
ary 8, 1813. Inflation had apparently boosted prices: 


Laurel Hill Academy for 1813 


The Trustees feel a pleasure in being able to announce 
to the public Mr. McLean, an experienced Teacher and 
a young man of integrity and talents, a graduate of the 
U. of N.C. has undertaken the charge for the present 
year, where Students may be prepared for any Class in 
the University. The price of Tuition is $17 per annum 
and Boarding may be had in decent families at the mod- 
erate rate of $10 per Quarter. 


The situation is handsome, and esteemed as healthy 
as any part of the State, affording the earliest opportunity 
of receiving the public papers and the other communica- 
tions by Mail Stage of the U.S. passing every other day 
in the week. 


John MacFarland, Sec’y! 


In his book, North Carolina Schools and Academies (1780- 
1840), Charles Coon commented: “Wherever there was a Presby- 
terian church, there was also a school taught either by the pastor 
or by some other well qualified person.’’4 


James Truslow Adams, in summing up the educational op- 
portunities in America about 1800, wrote: “There was not much 
(in education) to choose between the sections (of the country) 
and before 1800 thirty of the new academies had been established 
in North Carolina as against only seventeen in Massachusetts.” 


In the last third of the eighteenth century seven preeminent 
educators in North Carolina, all ministers and predominantly 
Presbyterian, gave such quality leadership in education, and es- 
pecially in the academy movement that North Carolina had char- 
tered more academies than any other state before 1800. The men 
were: Dr. Samuel E. McCorkle, Dr. David Caldwell, the Rev. 
James Hall, all graduates of the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) ; the Rev. Henry Pattillo; the Rev. William Bingham, gradu- 
ate of the University of Glasgow, and the Rev. Marcus George 
and the Rev. David Ker, both graduates of Trinity College of 
Dublin University.16 
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Most of these North Carolina academies were classical schools, 
conducted by Presbyterian ministers or a graduate of college or 
the university. This was true of the Laurel Hill Academy. 


This was not surprising, for in 1785 the Synod of Philadel- 
phia to which Orange Presbytery belonged at that time, enjoined 
“all our congregations to pay special regard to the good education 
of children as being intimately connected with the interests of 
morality and religion and that .. . the session, corporation or 
committee of every congregation be required to endeavor to estab- 
lish one or more schools . . . and endeavor to induce the people 
to support them by contribution . . . that Presbyteries appoint 
particular members or if possible, committees to... visit the 
school or schools at least once in three months, to inquire into the 
conduct of the master and the improvement of the children.”!? 


This enjoiner was made in faithful commitment to the Con- 
fession of Faith drafted by John Knox in 1560. Furthermore, it 
showed compliance with The Book of Discipline which John Knox 
had drafted more than two hundred years before in which he 
stated: “above all things, the young and the ignorant are to be 
instructed, the former by a regular gradation or ladder of parish 
or elementary schools, secondary schools and universities for the 
profit of Christ’s Church in all ages.’’!8 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
“A ZEALOUS ADVOCATE OF SACRED TRUTH” 


We have previously referred to the fact that some members 
of Orange Presbytery were loud in their denunciation of the emo- 
tional excitement and physical contortions — jerking, rolling on 
the floor, shouting, etc., that accompanied the Revival of 1802. 
Colin Lindsay who at that time was a member of Orange Presby- 
tery, ministering to a divided Red Bluff Church, was present at 
the meeting of Presbytery which took place at Centre Church on 
September 29, 1802, when the ordination of Malcolm McNair, who 
had accepted a call to serve the Laurel Hill, Ashpole, Centre and 
Red Bluff Churches, was ordered to be held on the first Wednes- 
day in December, 1802. Because of the opposition of Colin Lind- 
say to the ordination of a revivalist this meeting failed to con- 
vene.} 


Mr. Lindsay had been suspended by Orange Presbytery three 
times because of his habit of intemperance in the use of “ardent 
spirits” and his use of unbecoming language. He was charged with 
quarreling with an elder, Mr. Angus Gilchrist, and calling for pis- 
tols on that occasion. Despite his repentance and restoration, he 
relapsed into his old habits and was finally deposed.? He bitterly 
opposed the revival movement. 


Into this situation young McNair was called. McNair was one 
of the seven graduates of Dr. David Caldwell’s “‘Log College,” 
licensed by Orange Presbytery to preach the gospel. This licens- 
ing took place at a meeting at Barbecue Church in March of 1801.8 
All of these young men had been under the powerful influence of 
Mr. McGready, the evangelist credited with bringing the revival to 
North Carolina. 


Despite the objection of Colin Lindsay, McNair was ordained 
in June, 1803, and served the four above mentioned churches until 
his untimely death at the age of forty-six.5 


Malcolm McNair was the son of John McNair of Argyleshire, 
Scotland, who had come to North Carolina in 1770. Malcolm’s 
mother was Catherine Buie MacFarland, widow of John MacFar- 
land and mother of the Honorable Duncan MacFarland. 


Malcolm’s father was described as “very pious” and was an 
elder in Centre Presbyterian Church. He was also a Royal Arch 
Mason. 


Rev. McNair lived at his father’s homestead which was about 
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a mile and a half east of Maxton on the Lumberton Road. His 
education was begun under the private tutelage of Mr. Nelson, 
continued at Dr. McCorkle’s School in Rowan County and com- 
pleted in David Caldwell’s Log College in Guilford County where 
he studied the classics and theology.® 


Immediately after he was licensed to preach, he was commis- 
sioned by Synod to serve as a missionary to the Natchez Indians 
for six months.’ 


As a general thing immediately after licensure, the licentiates 
were sent forth as missionaries. Dr. Thompson in his book His- 
tory of Presbyterianism, Vol. II, said that these licentiates 
were given a meagre salary, usually just enough to furnish them 
with “scrip and staff.’’8 


Concerning this itinerate experience Dr. Thompson com- 
ments: “It was a rough experience. It required men of energy and 
vigor, mental and physical, as well as no small measure of self- 
denying love for souls to meet it.’ 


From year to year the Synod continued these appointments 
as they sought to extend the missionary movement farther west- 
ward. Dr. Thompson observed that the men who were most emi- 
nent in this service were Hall, Smylex, McNair, Brown, Barr, 
Currie, and Flinn. 


Presbyterian ministers at this time were expected to receive 
theological training in addition to their classical education. At 
first their theological training was achieved under the tutelage of 
an approved minister. Later seminaries took over this part of the 
education, but the former method prevailed long after seminaries 
were established. 


Orange Presbytery required that candidates be examined in 
Geography, General History, Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, 
Physical Science, Philosophy, Moral Science and Logic. The theo- 
logical examination covered Natural and Revealed Theology, 
Church History, the Sacraments and Church Government.?! 


After a candidate satisfactorily passed these examinations, 
he might be licensed to preach in churches having no regular pas- 
tor until such time as a call should come for his services, which 
call Malcolm McNair accepted in 1802 at Laurel Hill. Here he met 
the additional requirement of speaking in Gaelic. 


Dr. E. T. Thompson described the nature of a minister’s sup- 
port during these post Revolutionary years. He stated that at the 
outset the minister’s support came from annual subscriptions 
pledged by the heads of families and supplemented by collections. 
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Sometimes a part of the pledge was in cash and part in ‘“‘mer- 
chantable produce.” 


Many ministers found it necessary to follow some other occu- 
pation to earn a livelihood. McNair lived at his father’s home and 
probably farmed. 


Maleolm McNair married a native of Petersburg, Virginia, 
who had been left an orphan at the age of twelve years. She was 
reared by her mother’s brother, Harrison, a man of wealth. The 
MeNairs had one son, Murphy C. McNair who was born in 1818 
at the McNair homestead, Cowper Hill, near Maxton, North Caro- 
lina. Murphy attended the University of North Carolina and was 
graduated at the age of sixteen. He studied law and practiced at 
Bennettsville, South Carolina.!2 


Since the Rev. McNair served four churches, he could preach 
at each church only once a month. At each of these places he 
preached two sermons — one in Gaelic and one in English, and 
sermons were often an hour long or longer. On the Sundays when 
the minister was not present, the elders were supposed to assemble 
the people and lead them in a Bible study, prayer, praise and in- 
struction in the catechism. 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was observed once or 
twice a year. The communion season lasted, in accordance with 
ancient Scottish practice, from three to five days. Thursday was 
a time of fasting and prayer. Friday sermons were preached look- 
ing forward to the communion. Saturday was a time when the 
Session examined those who wished to partake of the communion. 
Cards or tokens were issued to members, regarded as worthy to 
commune. 


Among Presbyterians revivals were often associated with the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. On Sunday the minister preached 
the “action sermon” followed by the “fencing of the table.’’ Those 
who were unprepared to take communion were warned against 
the dangers of a life of sin. 


When the communicants took their places at the table and the 
elders took the tokens or cards, the elements were passed and the 
minister directed their thinking to the meaning of the sacrament. 


The communion season was usually the time when new mem- 
bers were received into the fellowship of the church. The Laurel 
Hill Sessional Records for August 5, 1815, read as follows: 


The session met opened with prayer. Angus Shaw, 
James Patterson, Mary MacFarland, Caty Shaw, John 
McCall, Mary McCall, Mary McInnis and Pete McArthur 
were examined touching their knowledge, faith and re- 
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pentance preparatory to their receiving the Lord’s Supper 
for the first time; their examination being approved of 
they were admitted to the communion table. Duncan Mc- 
Laran, Christian McCall and Mary McInnis produced 
certificates which were deemed satisfactory and they were 
also admitted. Closed with prayer.!® 


And the Sessional Record for August 1, 1818 read as follows: 


Saturday previous to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the session met and constituted with pray- 
er. Enquiry was made if any disorder existed in the con- 
gregation which required the attention of Session. It 
appeared there was none. Whereupon the session ad- 
journed to meet on Monday morning next. Monday, after 
the communion, Session met agreeably to adjournment. 
Present all members. Upon inquiry, it appeared that 20 
had been admitted to the communion for the first time 
in this congregation — 9 on examination and 11 by cer- 
tificate. Adjourned by prayer.!4 
No names were given. 


The Lord’s Supper was celebrated on the first Sunday in 
August at Laurel Hill while Mr. McNair was pastor. (Ashpole, 
another of McNair’s charges, held communion on the third Sun- 
day in May.) Centre Church held this service in October. 


The communion season was a time of Christian fellowship, 
anticipated with joy and gladness. Members of the four churches 
served by the Rev. McNair united to celebrate the sacrament. 


In preparation for the many visitors, we are told delicious 
food was cooked: turkey and dressing, roast pig, sweet potatoes, 
beans, cakes, pies and cookies. 


Visitors stayed in the homes of members of Laurel Hill 
Church. Looking forward to this occasion when relatives, friends 
and acquaintances should meet again provided hours of pleasure 
to young and old. This custom continued as long as the pastor had 
more than one or two churches. 


Mrs. Ruth Bowen whose mother, Flora Leach, was a member 
of Laurel Hill Church until 1871 when, after her marriage to John 
Gilchrist, she moved her membership to the Laurinburg Presby- 
terian Church, recalled with pleasure the communion seasons when 
children and adults as well enjoyed the many visitors. 


On one occasion, March 17, 1860, the Rev. James Sinclair 
was invited to preach. This was the time for the regular spring 
communion. The weather was exceedingly inclement and very few 
were out and their being no wine present, the celebration of the 
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Lord’s Supper was postponed until the 4th Sabbath in April. 


In the Historical Sketch of Ashpole Presbyterian Church by 
Cc. J. McCallum, we read that the coming of Mr. McNair as pastor 
marked the real beginning of Ashpole as a full-fledged church. 
McCallum stated: “he was the real Moses who led the Presby- 
terians out of their disorganized condition and brought order and 
system to Ashpole and made it the permanent and useful church 
it became.” 


The author continued: 


He seems to have been peculiarly qualified for the 
work. He was not only a man of extraordinary force as a 
preacher but he had a genius for organization. He could 
converse and preach in Gaelic. He was sympathetic and 
easy in his manner and put himself in close touch with 
people of all classes. All this brought to his services vir- 
tually all the people without reference to their church af- 
flliation.15 


In McCallum’s history we find more personal insights into the 
work of the Rev. McNair. For this reason we quote quite exten- 
sively: 

It was during Mr. McNair’s pastorate that the Great 

Revival of 1802 began. He approved and took part in it 

... I was greatly astonished to see the exercise of the 

body; to see perhaps the third or fourth of the congre- 

gation being on the ground or on the floor, praying and 
crying for mercy, mourning and confessing their sins. 

They appeared to be in earnest, and young converts here 

and there through the congregation leaping and praising 

God for redeeming love; old Christians praying and re- 

joicing ; others standing and looking on with amazement 

. . the revival lasted four or five years with great 
power.16 


Mr. McCallum noted that there were praying societies or- 
ganized throughout the congregation and that every time Mr. Mc- 
Nair would come they would have a meeting for prayer and exami- 
nation. He would leave an assignment of twenty or thirty ques- 
tions on the Scripture for them to study and when he returned 
he would examine each member.!" 


In 1810 the Synod of the Carolinas sent Dr. James Hall as a 
missionary to investigate the condition of the churches within 
this Synod. He visited the churches pastored by Malcolm McNair. 
He also visited Mr. Colin Lindsay who still continued to preach 
to a portion of the Red Bluff congregation despite having been 
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deposed by Orange Presbytery.!8 In Dr. Hall’s report to Synod he 
stated that Colin Lindsay was attempting to “‘prepossess the minds 
of his adherents against the young Scottish minister representing 
him falsely to be an ignorant, illiterate blockhead ... although the 
fruits of (McNair’s) labors manifest that he is an able and suc- 
cessful minister of the New Testament.’9 


-When Malcolm McNair was installed, the building was probab- 
ly made of logs as we know Centre Church was. A later pastor 
said that in the beginning there were two points where preaching 
took place — one was said to be about four miles northeast of the 
present site; the other about three miles south of the present lo- 
cation. A third may have been where the church now stands. Often 
these early preaching places were in groves or shelters having no 
walls and called a “stand and arbor.” It was finally agreed that a 
more permanent structure should be constructed on the land which 
we believe was given by the Honorable Duncan MacFarland with 
the understanding that there should never be a cemetery there; 
otherwise, the land should revert to the heirs of the donor.?° 


Just when the first frame building was erected is not certain. 
According to the late Mrs. Alma Alford who grew up at Laurel 
Hill, that frame building was moved to a spot behind the present 
building and was used for a school into the twentieth century. Mrs. 
Alford taught there and said that the building caught fire when 
she was emptying waste baskets. 


Laurel Hill Church had been organized twenty years when 
the Sessional Records reveal how mindful the people were of the 
total work of the church: 

The session met in the morning and appointed J. M. 
McAlister, Esq. and Robert Campbell to superintend the 
collection to be made this day for charitable purposes. 

In the evening same day the above committee reported 

that they hed received $26.95, viz., $7.45 for Missionary 

Society of North Carolina, $6.85 for Fayetteville Auxili- 

ary Bible Society, $2.65 for the Commissioners to the 

General Assembly.?! 

Mr. McNair was highly esteemed by his fellow ministers. He 
was a charter member of Fayetteville Presbytery and moderated 
its first meeting which was held at Centre Church, October 21, 
1813, while that church was still a log structure.”? 


In the funeral sermon delivered by the Rev. Colin McIver 
upon the death of Mr. MeNair, the following tribute was paid: 


There was something in his mode of address so 
sweetly captivating, so irresistibly alluring that his 
preaching was always listened to with deep attention, 
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even by those who on various occasions scrupled not to 

speak of the revival, either as the offspring of misguided 

zeal or as the result of diabolical agency . . . I can truly 

say, that for suavity of manner, generosity, and kindly 

affection, for gentleness, meekness and patience, I have 

seldom seen him equalled and never excelled.” 

The congregation of Laurel Hill Church had a marble tomb- 
stone erected at his grave in the MacFarland cemetery across the 
road from the church he served so well. Upon it is this inscrip- 
tion: 

SACRED 


To the Memory of Rev. Malcolm McNair Late Pastor of the 
Churches of Centre, Ashpole, Laurel Hill and Red Bluff, 
Who departed this life, on Sunday, 
4th Day of August, A.D. 1822; 

In the 46th year of his age and 20th of his Ministry. 
A zealous advocate of Sacred Truth, 

A pattern for old age, a guide for youth, 

Mild, meek and patient, courteous and kind, 

Of temper uniform; of solid mind, 

Modestly shrinking from man’s vain applause, 
Yet faithful in his Master’s holy cause. 

His counsel oft did comfort the forlorn, 
Immanuel’s image did his life adorn.4 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THREE DECADES IN LAUREL HILL CHURCH 
(1820s-1850s) 


THREE STATED SUPPLIES 

The Rev. Colin McIver who preached Malcolm McNair’'s 
funeral had been licensed to preach by Orange Presbytery in 
April of 1811. He was ordained and installed pastor of the Salt 
Catchers Presbyterian Church in Harmony Presbytery in Sep- 
tember, 1811.1 He was received into Fayetteville Presbytery late 
in 1814. The following year he was a commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly where his speech given in response to the Rev. 
George Bourne’s fiery attack on the slave traffic seems to have had 
a mellowing influence on that body. Mr. Bourne was a native of 
England and advocated the immediate abolition of slavery as an 
unchristian institution.? 


Mr. McIver was an outstanding preacher and was frequently 
called upon for special services as for example, he preached the 
sermon and delivered the charge to the congregation at Antioch 
Presbyterian Church in 1833 when the Rev. Hector McLean was 
ordained and installed as the first pastor of that congregation. 


In his Sketch of Fayetteville Presbytery, the Rev. A. R. Mc- 
Queen stated that McIver had served as Clerk of Fayetteville 
Presbytery and as Clerk of the Synod of North Carolina from 
1818 until 1849. McQueen wrote: “One of the most useful men 
who ever Jabored in Fayetteville Presbytery and the Synod of 
North Carolina was the Rev. Colin McIver and perhaps less is 
known about him than any other outstanding man of his day.” 
He supplied the pulpit of Laurel Hill Church for a short time dur- 
ing the 1820s. 


One of the most colorful ministers of the ante-bellum years 
was the Rev. John McIntyre, born on a farm called Kenlochlaish 
in the Parish of Lesmore and Appin in Argyleshire, Scotland, 
August 21, 1750. His father died when John was seven years old. 
His mother remarried and John’s stepfather, Walter Milne, was 
a Scottish schoolmaster, pious and cultured, an ardent Protestant. 
He gave John as extensive an education as the parish schools could 
provide. 


At the age of fourteen young John was converted under un- 
usual circumstances, and from that time to the end of his long 
life he was noted for his piety and religious activities. After a 
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childhood and youth fraught with hardship, he went to the High- 
lands, and for fourteen vears he was a shepherd. 


In 1791, Mr. McIntyre and his young wife sailed for Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. On the way their child died and was buried 
at sea. 


After landing at Wilmington the McIntyres along with a large 
number of Scottish emigrants proceeded up the Cape Fear River 
to Cross Creek in a pole boat. They purchased a farm fifteen miles 
west of Cross Creek near the Phillipi Presbyterian Church and he 
soon became involved in religious work. 


At the age of forty-four years, Mr. McIntyre began prepar- 
ing for the ministry. He studied Latin Grammar with Mr. Mur- 
dock McMillan who was preaching in Moore County and teaching 
a classical school at Laurel Hill Church. He continued his studies 
under the Rev. James Smylie and was licensed by Orange Presby- 
tery in 1807. 


Mr. McIntyre was a charter member of the Fayetteville Pres- 
bytery and helped to organize the Synod of North Carolina in 
1813. He was greatly influenced by the revival movement and in- 
fluenced a number of young men to enter the ministry: Evan- 
der McNair, John R. McIntosh and Hector McLean.‘ 


There are a number of stories told about the Rev. John Mc- 
Intyre. Only two will be included here. 


Mr. McIntyre. was opposed to the drinking of liquor. He 
preached the first prohibition sermon to the Highlanders at a 
funeral at Longstreet Church in 1811. The Scots in the old coun- 
try had a custom of serving strong drink at wakes and weddings, 
so Mr. Mcintyre’s position on this subject was quite unpopular, 
yet the minister refused to officiate at any funeral where strong 
drink was served.® 


When General LaFayette passed the Rev. McIntyre’s home, 
New Garden, in 1825, his cavalcade stopped so that Mr. McIntyre 
might have the honor of shaking hands with the distinguished 
Frenchman. As they approached the minister’s residence, the cap- 
tain of the Light Horse fired his gun as a signal for the cavalcade 
to halt. It so happened that the day was Sunday. 


After Mr. McIntyre had shaken hands with the Marquis, he 
sternly lectured him on the sin of violating the Sabbath day. He 
reminded him that it was his duty as a follower of the Prince of 
Peace to see that his subordinates refrained from discharging 
their pistols or otherwise violating the Sabbath. LaFayette was 
much impressed by the venerable minister and promised politely 
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to see that his men strictly observed the Lord’s Day.® 


This was the legendary minister who served Laurel Hill 
Church during a portion of the years 1822-1828. Rev. MclIn- 
tyre lived to be 102 years of age and offered the dedicatory prayer 
at Montpelier Church shortly before his death, November 17, 
1852.7 


Little is known about the Rev. Robert Lynch who also served 
as an interim pastor at Laurel Hill Church sometime between 
1822-1828. A later pastor, writing in 1879, said that Mr. Robert 
Lynch served the Laurel Hill Church for a number of years dur- 
ing the interim between Malcolm McNair and Duncan McIntyre. 
In the Historical Sketch of Ashpole Presbyterian Church Mr. Mc- 
Callum mentions Mr. Lynch as one of the stated supplies during 
this period,’ but his name is not mentioned in the histories of 
either Centre Church or Red Bluff. 


Although little is known about the Rev. Robert Lynch’s minis- 
try, from the scant Sessional Records it appears that the elders 
were diligent in their oversight of the little flock: 

September 29, 1828. The session met, constituted 
with prayer. Present all members (no names given). 
The case of William McLeod was considered. Charged 
with the sin of intemperance and in as much as he ap- 
peared penitent and professed sorrow for his past of- 
fences and from which he had refrained for the space of 
4 months past and resolved to abstain from it for the fu- 
ture — ordered that he be solemnly admonished in the 
presence of the session and still continue in membership. 
Closed with prayer.‘ 


HOMESICK? 


Duncan McIntyre who had recently come from Scotland was 
ordained and installed as pastor of Laurel Hill, Centre, Ashpole 
and Red Bluff when Presbytery met at Laurel Hill for the first 
time in August, 1828. 


In his Historical Sketch of Laurel Hill and Smyrna Churches, 
Mr. G. F. Kirkpatrick stated simply: “Mr. McIntyre remained 
only a little more than a year, the pastoral relationship being dis- 
solved in December, 1829, he returned to Scotland.’ 


According to the Minutes of the General Assembly for 1828- 
1833, Duncan McIntyre served as stated supply at Harmony, Ot- 
terys, Mineral Springs and McGills in 1830. His post office ad- 
dress was Queensdale, North Carolina — the same address he had 
when he served Laurel Hill Church." 
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In the Minutes of the Thirty-eighth Session of the Presbytery 
of Fayetteville, the following resolution appears: 


Resolved: 1. That this Presbytery do receive with 
deep affliction, the intelligence of the death of the Rev. 
Duncan McIntyre end that the remembrance of the ex- 
cellent character of our beloved brother will long remain 
impressed on the hearts of the members of this body to 
whom he was endeared for his holy and exemplary life 
and his fidelity in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
2. That this Presbytery do tenderly sympathize with 
those who have been made to feel the weight of a dis- 
pensation by which an affectionate wife has been left a 
widow and her infant Fatherless, an aged widowed 
tender mother deprived of a beloved son, and four con- 
gregations have been bereaved of a laborious, fruitful 
and affectionate Pastor .. .12 
Thus we learn that the Rev. Duncan McIntyre did not return 
to his homeland, Scotland, but went to his eternal home. 

There were only two entries in the Sessional Records during 
Mr. MclIntyre’s ministry at Laurel Hill Church but these reveal 
the fatherly care with which the Session exercised its responsi- 
bilities : 

March 28, 1829. Session met by special request. The 
case of Alexander Sutherland and Robert Campbell was 
considered and in as much as they manifested sorrow for 
their offences, and 2 cordial and ready forgiveness to 
each other; it was ordered that they be solemnly admon- 
ished before the session, which order being carried into 
effect, they remain as before, entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the church. Closed with prayer. 


August 1, 1829. The Session met at Laurel Hill 
Church. Constituted with prayer. Present all the mem- 
bers. John McCormac, Donald (Daniel) McBryde, Dugald 
Stewart, Mr. McCormac and Mr. Smith and two blacks 
were examined touching their knowledge, faith and re- 
pentance all preparatory to their receiving the Lord’s 
Supper and their examinations being approved of they 
were admitted. Closed with prayer."4 


“A MAN OF UNUSUAL GIFTS” 


“He was a deeply consecrated minister, a fervent evangelist, 
and a man of unusual gifts and intellectual ability.” These are 
the words with which the Rev. Kirkpatrick described the Rev. 
Archibald McQueen, Sr. 


Mr. McQueen was a native of North Carolina, born and reared 
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in the Red Bluff community. He attended the University of North 
Carolina where he graduated in law. He practiced for a time, 
then seeing the great need for doctors, he studied medicine, but 
God had a higher calling for him — ministering to men’s souls. 
Faithful to this call, he entered the Theological Seminary of the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. He completed his theologi- 
cal training and was ordained and installed as pastor of his home 
church, Red Bluff, in 1880, where he preached in English and 
Gaelic. 

The same year Mr. McQueen accepted the call to Laurel Hill, 
Ashpole and Centre Churches. He served Ashpole congregation 
two years and Centre, nearly seven years. In 1837 the four-church 
grouping ended and the Rev. McQueen was able to concentrate 
his efforts at Laurel Hill and Red Bluff (Smyrna). 

His ministry was singularly blessed. During his first year at 
Laurel Hill, Hector McNeill, a member of the local church was 
taken under care of Presbytery looking towards the ministry. In 
the first two years, twenty-two persons — seventeen whites and 
five blacks were brought into the church and on July 3, 1831, Mr. 
Murdock McKinnon, grandfather of Mrs. Flora Perry of Laurin- 
burg, was ordained a Ruling Elder in Laurel Hill Church. 

During the years 1836-1841 the session found it necessary to 
suspend members for improper or sinful conduct on the part of 
one man toward his wife and incontinence and acknowledged guilt 
on the part of a slave of William McMillan; for riotous and dis- 
orderly conduct by John McCall, John Murphy, John McEachern, 
John Fairley and Milton McIntosh all of whom were solemnly re- 
proved and restored to membership after sincere repentance. 

It was with a deep sense of responsibility for the Christian 
conduct of its members in the church that the elders took the over- 
sight of the flock and administered paternal discipline. When an 
elder was ordained, the congregation affirmed this authority and 
the elders were held in great respect as holding their office as 
sanctified servants of God. That the elders were effective in this 
counseling seems apparent from the fact that three young men so 
reproved later became ruling elders of the church— William Mc- 
Leod, Robert Campbell and Milton McIntosh. 


On Sunday, October 24, 1841, the Rev. Archibald McQueen 
married Mary McLeod, sister of his deceased wife. The ceremony 
was performed by Mr. Alex McKinnon, a magistrate and also an 
elder in Smyrna Church. This was Mr. McQueen’s third marriage. 
When it was made known to Presbytery, a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the alleged “unlawful connexion” — and the 
following report was made: 

Whereas information has been communicated to this 

Presbytery touching a recent act of the Rev. Archibald 
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McQueen, one of the members of this body, which is 
considered and believed by many to be deeply injurious 
to the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom and therefore 
demands the serious notice of this Presbytery; inasmuch 
as, in the opinion of not a few, it implicates the said Rev. 
Archibald McQueen in the crime of Incest, — Be it, there- 
fore, 


Resolved, that solemn Process be forthwith instituted 
against the said Rev. Archibald McQueen — to the end 
that the church may be purged from the scandal of the 
said offense. Wherefore, 


In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and by virtue 
of the authority which he gave to those who rule in his 
church, — The Presbytery of Fayetteville, on the ground 
of Common Fame, do hereby institute against the said 
Rev. Archibald McQueen the following charge; viz. 


Common Fame loudly proclaims, — That The Rev. 
Archibald McQueen, Pastor of the Congregation of Laurel 
Hill, forgetful of his obligations, not only as a professed 
Christian, but also as a Minister of Christ, to maintain a 
life of purity, is guilty of the crime of Incest, — in hav- 
ing, on the evening of Sunday the 24th of October last, 
taken to himself Mary McLeod, the sister of his deceased 
wife, the late Mrs. Julia Ann McQueen — the said Mary, 
being the daughter of the same Father and of the same 
Mother with the said Mrs. Julia Ann; — and that the 
said Rev. Archibald McQueen has continued, and does 
still continue, to live with the said Mary McLeod in the 
same state of intimacy as if she were his lawful wife, in 
direct violation of the law of Marriage as revealed in the 
Word of God, and as specifically pointed out in the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church, Chapter XXIV, Section 
Tv.16 


The Presbytery ordered Elder McKinnon of Smyrna who had 


performed the marriage ceremony and Elder William McLeod, 
father of the bride and member of the session at Laurel Hill to 


appear before the Presbytery to give testimony in the case. 


The judgement of the Presbytery was appealed to the Synod 


and afterwards to the General Assembly. The session of Laurel 
Hill did not take action as directed against Mary McLeod while 
the appeals were being made but the Presbytery directed the ses- 


sion to proceed with her case. 


After being suspended from the ministry by Fayetteville 


Presbytery which judgement was upheld by the Synod, Mr. Mc- 
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Queen appealed to the General Assembly. Many petitions for his 
restoration signed by hundreds of people had positive results de- 
spite the complaints of the Rev. Colin McIver. The General As- 
sembly in 1845 took up the case and pronounced judgement by 
authorizing and recommending the Presbytery to restore Mr. Mc- 
Queen to the gospel ministry, provided that in the judgement of 
the Presbytery it was wise to do so.!® 


The Presbytery, acting under its discretion, conceded and 
restored the Rev. McQueen, but the case was not closed in that 
McQueen’s wife was cited to appear before the session; she sub- 
sequently asked that her name be dropped from the church roll. 
Mr. McKinnon was supposed to be disciplined for the sin of mar- 
rying a man to his deceased wife’s sister, but the session of Smyrna 
replied respectfully to this demand by Presbytery that Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon was an officer of the State and that as such it was his 
duty to perform the ceremony for any couple having a proper li- 
cense. Presbytery insisted that he was also an officer of the church 
and ought to be disciplined — that if the Smyrna session did not 
proceed with the case, the session would subject itself to severe 
discipline by Presbytery. 


Mr. McKinnon’s case was appealed and the Synod upheld the 
session which was fortunate for he was believed to be a “most 
honorable and upright man.”!7 


In later years the General Assembly concluded that the Scrip- 
tural teaching on this subject was “too vague to warrant the as- 
sertion that it was sinful for one to marry his deceased’s wife’s 
sisters, and expunged that article from the Confession of Faith. 


There is no way to measure the extent of the damage done 
by the vindictive spirit of those who like the Scribes and Pharisees 
of Christ’s earthly ministry, insisted upon the validity of and 
strict compliance with the letter of the law. 


A good man and a good woman were disgraced, humiliated 
and their usefulness in the Master’s service crushed. The man of 
noble qualities and character was brought to an untimely death 
in 1851. In the words of Mr. Kirkpatrick, “For while Presbytery 
was in duty bound to administer some discipline to one who had 
knowingly violated his ordination vows, we cannot think that it 
was justified in the drastic action it took.’’}8 


The case of the Reverend McQueen was a shocking experience 
for the church but the session faithfully carried on. In 1842 the 
Reverend Archibald Baker, recently ordained was installed as 
pastor. During the five years of his ministry thirty-six new mem- 
bers came into the church. On December 3, 1848, John McNeill, 
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John C. Baker and Milton McIntosh were ordained Ruling Elders 
of Laurel Hill Church. Two years later session elected Elder Wil- 
liam MclI.eod to represent the church at the meeting of Presbytery 
convened at Laurel Hill Church, April 18, 1850. At that meeting 
the Moderator was the Rev. Archibald McQueen, nephew of the 
former pastor. 


After resigning as pastor of the Laurel Hill Church, the Rev. 
Archibald Baker accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church in 
Salisbury. After serving that church for eleven years, he minis- 
tered to a church in Fernandina, Florida. After the Civil War he 
returned to North Carolina and assisted in efforts to restore Floral 
College which had been dealt a mortal blow when Sherman’s troops 
occupied the buildings in 1865. 


With the 1850 entries into the Laurel Hill Sessional Records, 
the first volume (1815-1850) was concluded. They were faithfully 
transcribed by Mr. John McPherson. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THREE ANTEBELLUM ISSUES 


EDUCATION 


Many problems plagued the people in the South during the 
eighteen twenties through the fifties: transportation was diffi- 
cult — roads were dusty in summer and muddy in the rainy sea- 
son; one walked, rode horseback or in a horse drawn vehicle; 
communication was slow and uncertain for the telephone had not 
been invented — newspapers and the mails spread the news; there 
was a lagging economy and governmental ineptitude was prevalent; 
but the problems that caused increasing concern and demanded the 
attention of most church leaders during these years were educa- 
tion, slavery and morality. 


Among the Scotch Presbyterians a good education was deemed 
to be closely connected with the interests of morality and religion. 
Presbyterian mothers gloried in foregoing comforts and enduring 
toil that their sons might be well instructed, enterprising men. 
“An education — knowledge of things human and divine, they 
prized beyond all price in their leaders and teachers; and craved 
its possession for their husbands, and brothers, and sons.”’! 


The Presbyterian church continued to try to meet the in- 
creasing need for elementary instruction in Sunday School where 
reading, spelling and sound morals were taught.? In Robeson Coun- 
ty, Mr. John Gilchrist, Jr., is said to have started the first Sunday 
School. He was also much interested in seeing that girls and young 
women had an opportunity to learn. 


Mr. Gilchrist was a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina with the distinction of a Master of Arts degree. He was a 
lawyer by profession and served as Robeson County’s Represen- 
tative in the State Legislature. 


In 1840, Mr. Gilchrist with the aid of the Rev. John R. Mc- 
Intosh, pastor of Centre Presbyterian Church, and other church 
leaders sold stock in a college-to-be. On January 11, 1841 the 
State Legislature granted a charter for this institution, the open- 
ing words of which are as follows: ‘‘Whereas, several persons have 
associated themselves together, for the purpose of establishing a 
Female Literary Institution near Centre Church, in the County of 
Robeson, and have subscribed to stock for the purpose aforesaid. 
Therefore, Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the state of 
North Carolina and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same That (the) Rev. John R. McIntosh, Dr. Angus D. McLean, 
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and others are hereby constituted a body corporate, by the name 
and style of Floral College.’’ 


John Gilchrist, the largest stock holder, was elected President 
of the first board of Trustees. Daniel and David McKinnon, Dr. 
John Malloy, Maleomb Smith, Peter McEachin, the Rev. Archibald 
McQueen, Colonel John McNeill, Colonel John C. McLaurin, Dr. 
Angus D. McLean, W. A. Sellers, Peter A. McEachin, Malcomb 
Purcell, and three others constituted the first board of Trustees. 


The Rev. John R. McIntosh was the first President of Floral 
College. He grew up in the Laurel Hill Church and community. 
He was a graduate of Union College in Schenectady, New York. 
He was a man of sterling character, a gifted preached and proved 
to be an able administrator as well as teacher. His wife also 
taught in the college. 


The college opened its doors to students in July, 1841. At that 
time there was only one other chartered college for women south 
of the Ohio and the Potomac Rivers — the Georgia Female Col- 
lege of Macon, Georgia. Other colleges for women were operating, 
but were not chartered. 


Floral College was never a denominational school but was ad- 
ministered almost entirely by Presbyterian ministers and elders. 


The students all studied Bible and were required to attend 
devotional exercises morning and evening as well as preaching 
service on the Sabbath. We have learned that the North gallery of 
Centre Church was reserved for Floral College students. 


The following notice appeared in the Fayetteville Observer 
for December 23, 1851: 


Floral College, N. C. 


This institution under the care of Rev. J. R. McIn- 
tosh and Lady, with competent assistance, has now been 
in operation ten years. The next session will commence 
on the fifteenth of January next; and in future the same 
arrangement will be observed, to enable the patrons of the 
College to have their daughters and wards with them dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 

The establishment of this institution was the first of 
the kind in South-Eastern North Carolina. The intention 
was to have an institution of a high order, comprehend- 
ing a thorough literary course, with ornamental branches. 
The effort has been crowned with success beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. 


The institution is furnished with Globes, Astronomi- 
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cal Maps, Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. An ef- 
fort is now being made to endow two professorships in 
the institution on a firm basis, which is hoped will be 
successful.4 

A. D. McLean, Pres. of Trustees 


The following terms per session of five months were listed as 
follows: 


Preparatory department ..............000ceeee $ 6.00 
Sophomore Class ............ cc ce cece ence eaees $10.00 
Junior and Senior Class ............00eeeeeeee $12.00 
Music and Piano Forte ..............0. ee eeees $16.00 
Vocal (Musi¢: s:.243-6 cic. sassa sei ae Rl eee ode 2000 
Use of Instruments .......... 0... cece eee ees $ 2.00 
PIT ONCH 372 Gob Oe Ara ae tio enay AER IE, Sie Sk 8, AOS es $ 5.00 
Embroidery © .scgsscccvd. eked wen wowed ee aces $ 3.00 
Board including washing and bedding .......... $ 7.00 
Room: Rent? ace. ease kee ease a deuce Wee ed $ .25 


Wood, lights, books and stationery extra. 


A partial list of Laurel Hill members who graduated from 
Floral College included Flora Bunting McQueen, Ann Catherine 
Shaw, Mary Jane Shaw, Mary Ann McBryde, Mary Ann Buie, 
Sarah Margaret Buie, Lucie C. Buie. There were, no doubt others 
in the classes after 1847. 


When General Sherman occupied the College buildings, the 
school closed. After the war a number of attempts were made to 
reopen the school, but with little success. 


According to the Sessional Record of Centre Presbyterian 
Church, September 1966, the last of the College buildings was 
moved to the side of Centre Church where it is used for an edu- 
cational building.® 


The first school having any connection with Fayetteville Pres- 
bytery was Donaldson Academy and Manual Labor School, located 
at Fayetteville. It was chartered in January, 1833. Its first Prin- 
cipal was the Rev. Simeon Colton, assisted in the Manual Labor 
Department by Mr. Edward W. Barge. This school emphasized 
religious training, and students were required to attend morning 
and evening devotions and church on Sunday. This school was 
sold to the City of Fayetteville when public schools were provided.é 


As the population in the state increased, there was a wide- 
spread movement toward the establishment of tax-supported pub- 
lic schools. The movement was led by the Scotch and the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. Opposition came from wealthy planters hav- 
ing an Anglican heritage. They believed that education was pri- 
marily for leadership and for the privileged class. 
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In 1836 the U. S. Treasury added some money from the sale 
of public lands to an already established North Carolina Literary 
Fund. The General Assembly then made money available to coun- 
ties where school districts were provided and tax supported schools 
were established. By 1840 most counties had followed this plan.’ 


Calvin Henderson Wiley, a staunch Presbyterian lawyer, 
editor, political leader and educator was elected North Carolina’s 
first Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1850. He assured the 
citizens of the state that attention would be given to the “manners 
and morals of the pupils, based upon the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures,” as most schools of that period claimed to do.’ 


The Laurel Hill Academy, however, continued for a number 
of years after the Civil War. 


SLAVERY 


With Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 1794, an 
invention so uncomplicated that it could easily be duplicated by an 
average farmer, the growing of cotton in the South received a 
great impetus. The climate and soil in the Laurel Hill area seemed 
well suited for that crop. The presence of a plentiful supply of 
labor was an added incentive to grow cotton. 


Guion G. Johnson stated that virtually half of the total cotton 
grown in the South was produced by farmers who had no more 
slaves than he did members of his own family. He said that six 
full hands, producing thirty bales of cotton would constitute the 
average.® 


Whereas slavery before 1794 was considered to be an un- 
profitable institution, after the invention of the gin and the spread 
of cotton culture it was becoming increasingly clear that slavery 
was shaping the economy, politics, and social history of the South 
and influencing the thinking of the entire nation. 


“On the subject of slavery,” wrote E. T. Thompson, “‘the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1838) was... divided.” Year after year over- 
tures were presented and discussed without definitive action being 
taken but alienation of feeling on the subject diverted the atten- 
tion of that body from the other matters of real concern to the 
church. Many Southerners felt that slavery was not a subject with 
which the General Assembly should deal, that it was a civil is- 
sue.10 


Continued agitation on the part of ministers and elders from 
the ranks of those opposed to the institution of slavery resulted 
in lengthy and often heated discussions in the General Assembly. 
In 1855 a committee was appointed to report on the constitutional 
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power of the General Assembly over the subject of slaveholding 
in the churches under its care. “In 1857 by a vote of 169-26 a re- 
port was adopted which... disapproved and earnestly con- 
demned ... the practice of slaveholding.’’!! 


The South protested the action and the result was the volun- 
tary withdrawal of the Southern churches and the formation of 
the United Synod of the Presbyterian Church in April of 1858.12 
So the ties that had bound Presbyterians together for more than 
a century were severed. 


It is true that a number of slaves were given religious in- 
struction. This was generally practiced in the Laurel Hill Church 
as the following entry in the Sessional Record for July 19, 1857 
indicates. 

Charles and Betty, slaves of Wm. B. McMillan, Jack, 

a slave of Mrs. Flora Lytch and Aggy, a slave of Angus 

McDonald presented themselves before the session in 

order to join the church. After examining them for some 

time and finding that they were quite ignorant, it was 


suggested by the Moderator . .. they be enrolled in a 
class of catechism and that he (the Moderator) would 
instruct them... .¥ 


All of the above were subsequently admitted to full member- 
ship in the church. It was a practice of many ministers to preach 
a special sermon for the slaves. 


Slavery continued until 1863 when the Emancipation Procla- 
mation legally freed all slaves in the states in rebellion; actually 
there were many slaves at Laurel Hill when Sherman came in 
1865. After that time they were referred to as “Blacks” or “Black 
Members.” 


MORALITY 


“To enforce the standards of conduct set forth in the Scrip- 
tures and interpreted in the Confession of Faith and Catechism 
was the responsibility of the church courts, the session being the 
original jurisdiction for church members and the Presbytery for 
ministers,”14 


Calvin taught that such discipline was one of the marks of a 
true church. Rules were drawn up which judicatories were to fol- 
low in cases involving misconduct, viz.: the accused should be 
cited to appear, witnesses might be called, the accused was exam- 
ined and judgement rendered. If the accused gave evidence of 
true repentance, the wrongdoer was readily forgiven; if the indi- 
vidual was unrepentant, he was admonished and suspended until 
repentance was assured. 
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In the Laurel Hill Church the most common ground for dis- 
ciplinary measures against church members was intoxication. 
This problem was prevalent in the antebellum period. Church 
disciplinary action decreased as civil law and action increased. 


Sexual immorality was most common among the slaves, how- 
ever there were a few such cases at Laurel Hill involving white 
women. 

Session met. Present, A. M. McQueen, Mod., William 

McLeod, George McIntosh, Duncan Stalker, John Buchan- 

an, and Murdock McKinnon, Elders. Mrs. Margaret Mac- 

Farland (widow) being twice regularly cited to appear 

before the session on a charge of being the mother of an 

illegitimate child and refusing to obey the citations was 
this day suspended and excluded from the communion of 

the church until she give full evidence of repentance.® 


The following case involved slave women: 

. . . Penny and Ginny, belonging to Mrs. McSween, 
appeared before the session and voluntarily confessed that 
some fifteen months ago each of them had been delivered 
of a child, neither having been married. They confessed 
and seemed to be deeply penitent for their sin and prom- 
ised to do better in times to come. The session decided 
that they should be reprimanded by the Moderator and 
afterward their standing would be considered regular.!¢ 


Other common grounds for discipline were quarreling, fight- 
ing, and pilfering. In 1789 the Synod of the Carolinas ruled in an- 
swer to an overture that “dancing, revelling, horse racing and 
chard (sic) playing are wrong and that the practicers of them 
ought not to be admitted to sealing ordinances until they be dealt 
with by their spiritual rulers in such a manner as to them may 
appear most for the glory of God.’’!7 This was the accepted opin- 
ion of the church at that time. There are no records of citations 
on these grounds having been made at Laurel Hill. This does not 
imply that the participation in such activities did not or does not 
take place, but as time went on, people who once shunned these 
amusements as “‘worldly activities” began to view them as per- 
fectly harmless and entirely acceptable behavior for members of 
the Body of Christ. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
STRUGGLE TO BE RE-BORN 


The Laurel Hill Church was without an installed pastor for 
nine years, 1847-1856. It might be postulated that this would be 
a time of drifting, but such is never the case when a people are 
committed and when they are led by dedicated and capable mem- 
bers of the session. 


The Ruling Elders at that time were: John Buchanan, Wil- 
liam McLeod, Murdock McKinnon, James McQueen, William Bu- 
chanan, Milton McIntosh and John McNeill. 


The pulpit meanwhile was ably supplied by various minis- 
ters, among whom were two distinguished sons of the church, 
namely: the Rev. Andrew McMillan and the Rev. John R. McIn- 
tosh, both cf whom had been brought up in the Laurel Hill Church. 


Andrew McMillan attended the University of North Carolina 
and was graduated from that institution in 1840. The story of 
his determination to have a good education — even though he had 
to walk from Laurel Hil] to Chapel Hill, is worthy of praise. It 
is also worthwhile to consider the kind of education one received 
at the University at that time. In Foote’s Sketches of North Caro- 
lina the following review appears: 

Under the present admirable arrangements, a stu- 
dious youth may acquire as complete an academic educa- 
tion as (at) any college in the Union; and parents and 
guardians may be assured that unceasing attention is paid 
to the morals, religious instruction, and studious habits 
of the young men committed to the fostering care of the 
University.! 


After the graduate had received his diploma at the commence- 
ment ceremony he was presented with a beautifully bound copy 
of the Bible, with a Latin Form expressive of the desire of the 
Faculty and Trustees — “that it might be their guide to eternal 
life.’’2 


Andrew McMillan was graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1843, and was ordained by Fayetteville Presbytery 
in 1846. The following year he became stated supply at Laurel 
Hill Church. He was a man of vision and sincere dedication and 
his ministry was singularly blessed. 


He preached at Bethel Church while he served Laurel Hill. 
He went to the East Alabama Presbytery where he preached dur- 
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ing the years 1852-1856; he then returned to North Carolina and 
served as stated supply in the Antioch Church until 1860. He 
served the Mark’s Creek Church and Mt. Carmel Churches during 
the difficult years of the Civil War. 


In 1880 he taught at the Laurel Hill Academy and in 1884 he 
was a colporteur. Missionary activities were carried on by col- 
porteurs as well as evangelists. The colporteurs were bock agents, 
hired by either the Synod or the presbyteries to go from door to 
door selling books or giving out publications especially to those 
families having no regular church connection. Mr. BE. T. Thomp- 
son referred to colporteurs as “‘the forgotten men of Presbyterian 
history.’”? The Rev. McMillan taught again at Laurel Hill Acad- 
emy, but he became ill in about 1890 and died in 1896 after a full 
life of faithful service. 


In a previous chapter we referred to the Rev. John R. McIn- 
tosh as the very able president of Floral College and pastor of 
Centre Presbyterian Church. Although he resigned that pastorate 
in 1845, he retained the college presidency until 1855, when he 
came to the aid of his mother church at a time when his wisdom 
and experience were needed in the building of a new sanctuary. 


The following brief notice appeared in the Fayetteville Ob- 
server for January, 1856: 
The Trustees will receive proposals until Saturday, 
March 17, for building a new church at Laurel Hill. 
Plans and specifics can be had from Major D. K. Monroe 
or Milton McIntosh. 


Both the Rev. Angus Ferguson and the Rev. G. F. Kirkpatrick 
have preserved accounts of the total cost of the new building as 
two thousand, seven hundred dollars. Although we do not know 
who the architect and contractor was, it is thought to have been 
Mr. Peter Monroe, for the architectural details are much like 
those in Bethe! Church which is known to have been constructed 
by Mr. Monroe. He was the known architect of the Montpelier 
Church in 1852. It is likely that some of the labor was provided 
by slaves. 


Mr. Tom Butchko, who worked in Scotland County in 1981 
as a member of the Historical Properties Commission, visited the 
Laurel Hill Church and wrote a report for the June 10, 1981 
Laurinburg Exchange. A portion of his description is herewith 
given: 

The church, completed in 1856, is a classic example 

of the Greek Reviva] temple front plans featuring the 

pedimented front gable with sheathed board tympanum. 

An octagonal bell tower crowns the roof, the original 
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dome having been replaced with a pyramidal roof; the 
front porch has also been lost... 


The sanctuary, like the exterior, is typical of the un- 
adorned style of the Greek Revival. The central altar is 
placed along the rear wall, with two aisles dividing the 
congregation into three sections, the outer ones being 
beneath the balcony; chamfred (sic) posts with lamb’s 
tongue detailed support the balcony.® 


A letter to the Rev. F. L. Goodman (pastor of Laurel Hill 
Church, 1939-1945) written July 10, 1940 by Mr. Walter G. Lee, 
late brother of Mrs. Alma Alford and members of the church for 
many years, gives additional authentic information about the 
church prior to its 1887 remodeling: 


The porch that was on the west end . . . was about 
12 feet wide from front to back; .. . it did not extend 
the full distance across the end of the church but stopped 
about half way between the (two) doors and the corners 
of the building; ... it was supported by four large 
turned wooden pillars. The roof of the porch was of 
shingles, and it reached up almost to the under edge of 
the windows in the gallery... 

The only other change that was necessary was to 
remove the stairway, (where the slaves had entered) to 
close up the outside door, and put a window in its place 


Among my very earliest memories, the old church 
building stands out very vividly, and I am sure that the 
information I have given you is correct in every detail.® 


With the coming of Mr. James P. McPherson to the ministry 
of Laurel Hill Church, the congregation was led by a man of stern 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. He was forty-eight years of age, the hus- 
band of Margaret Glenn of Prince Edward C.H., Virginia, by 
whom he had five children, one of whom was Ella Virginia Lee, 
mother of Alma Lee Alford and Walter Lee — life long members 
of the Laurel Hill Church. His second wife was Mary J. Sheppard 
of Moore County, North Carolina. 


Mr. McPherson has been described as: “the efficient clerk of 
Presbytery ... as punctual and faithful in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties .. . a great favorite especially with the aged 
and those who could not hear well; his strong clear voice and 
splendid articulation made him easily understood by all... He 
was social in his habits and was always welcomed at the homes of 
his people... .’” 


The Rev. McPherson entered upon his ministry at Laurel 
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Hill in 1856 but was not installed until April, 1859, when he ac- 
cepted a call for two thirds of his time; the remainder of his time 
he ministered to the Montpelier Church, an arrangement which 
lasted throughout his eleven years at Laurel Hill. 


A number of years prior to Mr. McPherson’s coming, several 
members of the church who lived from three to five miles south 
of the church had been planning to build a high school in some 
centrally located spot. This was completed by Mr. Peter Monroe 
in 1852. 


Mr. N. L. McCormick, who spoke from first-hand knowledge, 
wrote, “. . . a boarding house and several smaller buildings were 
built near the academy.” He said: 


The school was presided over first for a few months 
only by Mr. Ed Chambers, graduate of Chapel Hill, then 
by the Rev. J. J. Smythe, a Presbyterian minister, who 
taught two years. His assistants were Mr. I. R. Dyer 
and Mr. D. C. Stewart. Rev. G. B. Scott, also a Presbyter- 
ian minister, next took charge of the school and taught 
two years. It was Mr. Duncan McLaurin, president of the 
board of Trustees and familiarly known as ‘Lawyer Dun- 
can’, who suggested a name for the school... it was 
decided that it should be called ‘Laurinburg High School’.® 


The success of the school is said to have made necessary the 
establishment of a post office which was given the name, ‘“‘Laurin- 
burg.” 


Smyrna and Laurel Hill were the only two churches within 
the region at that time and they were located at a distance too 
great for the boys and young men to walk in order to attend the 
regular worship services. In order to meet the spiritual needs of 
the students, the trustees and patrons, most of whom were mem- 
bers of the Laurel Hill congregation, requested that a Presby- 
terian Church be organized in the village of Laurinburg. 


Their request was entirely within the requirements of the 
Book of Discipline for the Presbyterian Church, which stipulated 
that every town should have a school master and that every child 
whether rich or poor be compelled to attend. But there arose a 
conflict between Mr. McPherson’s commitment to the peace and 
unity of the church and the patrons’ commitment to providing 
education and spiritual nurture to a growing number of students 
in the southern part of the district. This conflict is reflected in 
the Sessional Records dated, January 3, 1858, which read as fol- 
lows: 
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The following preamble and resolutions were... 
offered for the adoption of the session, viz.: 


Whereas it is the right and duty of session to take 
exclusive oversight of their respective congregations; and 
whereas this session, in humble dependence upon the great 
Head of the Church, and in a spirit of meekness and cor- 
dial love and affection for our congregation; adhering 
strictly to the standards of the Church, never demanding 
more than our constitution allows, and never being con- 
tented with less; feeling a deep and increasing interest in 
the unity, purity, peace and prosperity of our congrega- 
tion; and on the other hand, being sensible, to some ex- 
tent, of the calamities that may result from the want of 
harmony, from a breaking of our unity, and the evils at- 
tendant upon and following the introduction of discord — 
Therefore 


Resolved 1st That to secure the great object of the 
church, her peace, unity and prosperity and to avoid the 
evils growing out of discord, we do most affectionately 
invite the cooperation of our entire congregation. ... 


Resolved 2nd That in the opinion of the session that 
introduction of the stated ministrations of the Gospel 
within our bounds, except by the minister or pastor of the 
Church with the consent of the session, is a departure 
from the order and policy of our church and well calcu- 
lated to mar the harmony and prosperity of our congrega- 
tion. . 


Resolved 3rd That as the officers of this congrega- 
tion, we hereby most affectionately advise, entreat, and 
exhort that whatever may have been done by any portion 
of this congregation in conflict with the above resolu- 
tion .. . take immediate steps to correct... . 


Resolved 4th That these resolutions and preamble be 
read from the pulpit on this day in the presence of the 
the congregation, and that the clerk of the session be and 
is hereby required to place a copy of the same in the 
hands of the Rev. John W. Major at the earliest conven- 
ient period, after his arrival at Laurinburgh. (sic) 

January 3, 1858 After the above preamble and reso- 
lutions were read to the session, the question was put 
for their adoption, or rejection; when John Buchanan, 
Milton McIntosh and John McNeill voted in the affirma- 
tive and Murdock McKinnon in the negative and Daniel 
C. Stewart was excused from voting.? 


Rev. John W. Major had been called by the trustees of Laur- 
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inburg School to serve in the dual capacity of principal of the 
school and pastor of the church which they hoped to organize. 
Mr. Murdock McKinnon had organized a kind of Sunday School 
and served as its Superintendent. This has been learned from an 
interview with Mr. McKinnon’s granddaughter, Mrs. Flora Perry. 


Together Mr. McKinnon and the Rev. John Major took their 
petition for the organization of a church to Fayetteville Presby- 
tery which met at Ashpole Church, May 18, 1858. They were 
heard and after the subject was fully discussed, a motion to grant 
their request was put to a vote and lost, but the Session of Laurel 
Hill Church was requested to “acquiess in the existing arrange- 
ments for preaching at Laurinburg.”?!° 


At the October meeting of Presbytery the petition to grant 
the organization of the Laurinburg Church was again presented. 
This time it was ordered that a committee of six be appointed to 
go to Laurinburg and investigate the facts, and that an adjourned 
meeting of Presbytery be held at the Laurel Hill Church on De- 
cember 1, 1858.1! 


At the December meeting, the following motion was presented 
by a committee composed of D. D. McBryde, Neill McDonald and 
John Malloy: “That Presbytery, believing it would be for the 
peace and prosperity of the Church and for the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom do grant them a church organization, it 
being understood, however. that the motives for granting the peti- 
tion rest upon the merits of the case and not upon all the reasons 
set forth in the petition.’’!2 


The Rev. J. P. McPherson and Milton McIntosh gave notice 
of their intention to place a complaint in the hands of the Synod. 
Nevertheless, a committee composed of Rev. F. K. Nash, Rev. D. 
Johnson, Rev. James Sinclair and Ruling Elders Alexander Mc- 
Rae, Jr., and D. H. McLean were appointed to organize a church 
at Laurinburg. On March 8, 1859, the committee performed their 
duty and a church of four members was organized. Mr. Neill A. 
Currie was elected and ordained as ruling elder. 


At the meeting of the Synod of North Carolina, convened in 
Wilmington on November 2-5, 1859, the action of Fayetteville 
Presbytery was heard and fully discussed. After a full discussion 
the roll was called and a vote was taken. A committee was ap- 
pointed to “bring in a minute expressive of the judgement of Sy- 
nod.” The following report which was accepted and adopted reads 
in part as follows: 


1. That though in the judgement of Synod there were 
in some respects irregularities in the proceedings of the 
lower Court, giving grounds of dissatisfaction and com- 
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plaint; yet on the whole they deem it inexpedient to re- 
verse the action of Presbytery; 


2. At the same time Synod would not regard any of 
the parties concerned as incurring censure; and they 
hereby express unimpaired confidence in their Christian 
character, and especially in the case of the Pastor of the 
church of Laurel Hill; 


3. Synod would not dismiss the case without exhort- 
ing all the parties concerned to pursue the things that 
make for peace, and the things whereby the church may 
be edified and the glory of God promoted. 


It remained now for the members of the Laurel Hill Con- 
gregation who wished to join the new Laurinburg Church to in- 
dividually request, through a member of the Session, a letter of 
dismissal. The following members were dismissed for this reason: 
Mr. Angus Blue, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Wilkinson, Mr. Murdock 
McKinnon (a Ruling Elder of the Laurel Hill Church), Miss 
Nancy McLaurin, Mrs. Margaret McLaurin, Miss Mary McLaurin, 
Mrs. Catharine McLaurin, Miss Sarah Blue, Miss Catherine Blue, 
Miss Catharine Caroline Middleton, Miss Mary Middleton, Mrs. 
Nancy Middleton, Mrs. Mary McKinnon, Malcolm Calhoun, Mr. 
Neill C. Patterson, Mrs. Margaret Fairley, Miss Eliza Jane Fair- 
ley, Mrs. Flora Calhoun, Mr. and Mrs. John Blue, Mrs. Catharine 
McIntyre, Miss Margaret McIntyre, and Mary, a servant of Daniel 
Middleton.!4 


Thus was concluded an episode in the Laurel Hill Church and 
the birth of the Laurinburg Presbyterian Church — child of the 
mother church. Though it was painfully and reluctantly allowed 
at the time, now it is proudly claimed. 


As the population and land settlement increased so did the 
need for additional churches, and so again the mother church 
gave of her sons and daughters to provide a nucleus for the or- 
ganization of Montpelier. 1852; Laurinburg, 1859; Marks Creek, 
1862. And still “the Word of God grew and multiplied.” (Acts 
12:24.) 
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CHAPTER NINE 


WAR! 


“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war.” 


These words, spoken by Abraham Lincoln in his Inaugural 
Address, March 4, 1861, were addressed to a nation already divid- 
ed. Seven states had previously seceded from the Union.! 


The President, hoping to avert war, had carefully refrained 
from using force. In the latter part of March, however, it became 
necessary to send supplies to Ft. Sumter, a Federal fort on an 
island in the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina. The Confed- 
erate Cabinet, determined to capture the stronghold before it 
could be reinforced, ordered the bombing of Ft. Sumter on April 
12, 1861. After thirty-six hours of continuous shelling by the Con- 
federate shore batteries, the fort was surrendered by Major Ander- 
son.2 The war, long dreaded by both the North and South, had 
begun. 


Lincoln issued a call for volunteers on April 15. North Caro- 
lina had opposed secession since the days when former President 
Jackson had declared: “The right of the people of a single state 
to absolve themselves at will without the consent of the other 
states, from their most solemn obligations and hazard the liber- 
ties and happiness of the millions composing this Union, cannot 
be acknowledged.’ 


When her neighboring states, Virginia and South Carolina 
seceded, the position of the Old North State became untenable. A 
State Convention, held on April 17, referred the question of se- 
cession to a vote of the people. The referendum resulted in seces- 
sion. The main issue was not slavery, although there is little doubt 
about its being a root cause but in the words of Lincoln, the chief 
issue was “to preserve the Union.”4 


Little is said about the war in the Sessional Records, but on 
November 10, 1861, the following entry appears: 

The following paper was presented by the Moderator 
and unanimously adopted, viz., Whereas the President of 
the Confedrate States, in view of the dangers which still 
threaten our infant nation, has recommended the observ- 
ance of Friday, the 15th instant, as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer; and whereas the Synod of N. C. at 
its recent session in Raleigh has enjoined the proper ob- 
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servance of said day by all its ministers and churches, 
Therefore, Resolved: That this Session earnestly recom- 
mend to the members of Laurel Hill Church a cheerful 
compliance with the above order, and that all worldly 
business be suspended on that day.® 


The war was not going well for the South in June of 1862, 
and most able bodied men of the church were either in the service 
of the Confederacy or in the Home Guard. On June 29, 1862, the 
Sessional Records contain this item: 

On motion, the Pastor (Mr. McPherson) had leave 

of absence for a month or more if necessary to visit our 

army near Richmond, Va. and it was resolved that his 

expenses should be paid.® 


In 1863 the three military objectives of the Union were: (1) 
to gain control of the entire Mississippi River; (2) to cut the 
Confederacy in two from Atlanta to the sea; (3) to force the 
surrender of the Confederate forces before Richmond.’ 


With the fall of Vicksburg on the Mississippi, July 3, 1863, 
the first objective was virtually accomplished.? After the fall of 
Vicksburg, General W. T. Sherman was placed in command of 
the Union Army of the Cumberland, with approximately 100,000 
men. General J. E. Johnston, a very capable Confederate com- 
mander, had 70,000 men under him. 


General Sherman’s orders, dated April 4, 1864, were to move 
against General Joseph Johnston’s army and “break it up” and 
move into the interior of the Confederacy inflicting all the 
damage possible against the war resources of the region.® 


Sherman’s philosophy was “total war.” He proceeded to use 
his military forces against the civilian population as well as the 
armies of the enemy. By September 2, 1864, Atlanta had fallen 
to the Federal forces. By December 25, Sherman’s army had taken 
Savannah. Cutting a swath sixty miles wide, the Yankees de- 
stroyed all property that might help the Confederate forces which 
had been forced to retreat before the superior Union army. The 
second objective was achieved. 


Sherman planned to leave his base of supplies in Atlanta as 
he turned to the north, and live off the land until he reached the 
Cape Fear River in North Carolina; hence his army of now about 
60,000 men would have to forage. Each brigade organized a for- 
aging detail which was to gather corn, vegetables, meat, or what- 
ever was needed by the command. These foraging groups could 
take horses, mules, wagons or food from the inhabitants, but they 
were to refrain from “abusive or threatening language” and 
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leave each household with a reasonable amount of food. Only 
corps commanders were authorized to destroy mills, houses, gins, 
etc. But “bummers” wreaked havoc all along the way without re- 
gard to orders.!® 


From Camden to Cheraw, heavy rains made going rough and 
slow. On March 38, the Union troops finally reached Cheraw where 
they sacked and burned a warehouse filled with vital Confederate 
military and civilian goods.! 


On March 6, 1865, Sherman crossed the Pee Dee River near 
Cheraw and headed toward Fayetteville on the Cape Fear River. 
His orders to his forces were for less severe treatment to the 
North Carolinians who, he reminded them, were one of the last 
states to secede and had a strong Union party and should there- 
fore not be treated as enemies of the Federal government.” 


Although foraging orders were strict, they did not prohibit 
the burning of the great pine forests within North Carolina; con- 
sequently as the burning of dwellings decreased, the burning of 
forests increased. “The state’s vast turpentine forests blazed in 
fantastic splendor as ‘bummers’ touched matches to congealed sap 
in notches on tree trunks.” 


One writer observed that the territory between the Pee Dee 
and the Cape Fear River was one extensive pine forest and on 
nearly every stream there was a factory for the making of tur- 
pentine, rosin and tar. 


Before Wilmington and Ft. Fisher fell in February of 1865, 
the shops of the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford Railroad 
had been moved to Laurinburg in hopes that they would be safe 
there, but Sherman ordered General J. W. Geary’s division to 
destroy the railroad and shops; this, Captain Duncan reported, 
was accomplished on March ‘th. 


On March 8, the two columns of Sherman’s Fifteenth Corps 
united at Laurel Hill and encamped at the Presbyterian Church. 
Torrential rains turned the Old Stage Road into a sea of mud 
making further progress difficult. 


While Laurel Hill Church was his headquarters, General Sher- 
man sent the following message to the Union forces in Wilming- 
ton: 


Laurel Hill 
Wednesday, March 8, 1865 


We are marching for Fayetteville, will be there Sat- 
urday, Sunday and Monday and then march for Golds- 
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boro. If possible, send a boat up Cape Fear, and have 
word conveyed to General Schofield that I expect to meet 
him about Goldsboro. We are all well and have done finely. 
The rains have made our roads difficult and may delay 
us about Fayetteville, in which case I would like to have 
some bread, sugar and coffee. We have abundance of all 
else. I expect to reach Goldsboro by the 20th instant. 


W. T. Sherman, Major General!4 


While the Union soldiers were here, two of their soldiers died 
and were buried in the Hillside Cemetery. One was an English 
lad named Butler; the other, a Yankee named Pete Joseph. Some 
of the Union soldiers climbed the steps to the church tower where 
they inscribed the names and regiment numbers on the walls of 
the belfrey. 


Much damage was done to the church building; pews were 
used to construct a bridge across the swollen waters of Jordan 
Creek. In his Historical Sketches of Laurel Hill and Smyrna 
Churches, the Rev. Kirkpatrick wrote: 


When Sherman’s raiders camped at the church in 
1865, they mutilated the walls of the church and it was 
not until 1880(s) that the congregation was able to re- 
pair them. Before the army camped here the Bible had 
rested on a beautiful scarlet cushion from which golden 
tassels hung on three sides. The soldiers cut off the tas- 
sels and used them to decorate the bridles of their 
horses.15 


Across the road from the church stood the MacFarland house 
which, until shortly before the Union army came, had been the 
home of the Rev. McPherson. The “‘bummers” burned it and dese- 
crated the MacFarland cemetery where the Rev. Malcolm McNair 
and members of the MacFarland family had been buried. Head- 
stones were overturned and destroyed. 


In an interview with Mr. Jim Cooley whose relatives have 
long been connected with the Laurel Hill Church, we were told 
that when Sherman’s army came through, his grandmother, Fran- 
ces Johnson, was a girl of fifteen. “One day” she told Jim, “three 
scouts from Wheeler’s Confederate Cavalry stopped at our house. 
They came in and stayed for dinner. After dinner they started 
down the Old Stage Road towards Laurel Hill Church. They came 
upon two Union soldiers whom they killed.”” Mr. Cooley said that 
the two Union soldiers were buried in a Negro grave yard about 
200 yards from his house. 


Jim Cooley’s grandfather was fighting in the Army of North- 
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ern Virginia when some of Sherman’s men came to his (grand- 
father’s) home, foraging. The cattle, mules and horses had been 
driven to a kind of island in the swamp. The soldiers forced one 
of the slaves to tell where they were hidden. Then they took all 
except one old cow, a mule, and a horse that had become mired in 
the mud. The foragers left only as much corn as one person 
could carry into the house. 


Many stories have been preserved by members of the church, 
but only a few could be included in this account. One letter pre- 
served in the H. C. Newton family records is revealing. On April 
9, 1865, Eliza Livingston, writing to her cousin, was unaware that 
on that very day, General Lee had surrendered at Appomatox, 
Virginia. She wrote: 


My Dear Cousin, 


Again I write unto you. You must be careless about 
writing, for I have written you two or three letters and 
received no answer. As long as the Yankee raid is over 
I must write you again. God forbid there shall ever come 
another through here, but if they do, it will not scare us 
so bad for we are getting used to it. But they will take 
what little provision they left us. We would not have had 
one mouthful left had it not been for the Officers and 
Guards we had. They took all our horses (except one 
John saved), Colt and all. Took our cart loaded with 
bacon, took all the boys’ clothing that was here but two 
old coats, and about six blankets and covers and three or 
four sheets. 


Mrs. McNeill was at our house sick during the raid. 
The raid was bad enough for well people let alone the 
sick. We had her bed in the hall below the partition and 
that saved us. Well, they never pillaged in that part of 
the house. They took nearly all the negroes about here. 
Well, it is good enough, for many of them wanted to go; 
if they had stayed there was nothing to feed them. Ours 
did not go. They wanted Bill to go to ride a colt but the 
Officer ordered them to leave them. Our poor boys are 
being cut up now. I heard yesterday that D. A. McGougan 
was wounded in the shoulder and is now a prisoner. When 
shall this bloody struggle end? Would to God that it was 
now or very soon. 


We are planting corn and we have some collard 
plants large enough to set out. I got some mustard and 
radish for dinner today. You ought to come down and see 
how we look, since the Yankee raid. The roads are nearly 
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impassable now in some places. 
I heard that Richmond and Petersburg have fallen. 


Eliza then made some revealing statements concerning the 
leveling effect of the war: 


Our Presbytery adjourned yesterday at two o’clock 
to meet at Barbecue, Thursday before the second Sab- 
bath in October. You ought to have been there to see 
how the people were equalized, all afoot, social, friendly, 
but dispirited and low as ever I saw, but I hope there will 
be a change for the best. Sometimes I feel despondent, 
but then I feel like such cruel wretches will never be suc- 
cessful after doing such mischief. They burnt Lumber 
Bridge Church and took all the seats and carpeting out 
of ours and in some, destroyed the Holy Bible. Can that 
be right? No, I think not. 


Yours respectfully, 
Eliza Livingston!* 


Mr. John Buchanan, the oldest Ruling Elder on the Laurel 
Hill Session, was a gunsmith, up in years at the time of the Civil 
War. He had taught the business to Murdock Morrison, also an 
Elder in the church. Murdock worked with Mr. Buchanan for 
some time, then moved to Gum Swamp Creek. There he set up a 
Confederate Gun Factory which flourished for about four years. 
With the help of slave labor the factory is said to have produced 
twenty-five kits a week. Each kit contained a rifle, a bayonet, a 
bowie knife, leather belt and sheath plus a mold for bullets. When 
Sherman’s army approached, Morrison hastily dismantled the 
plant and left nothing but the building to be destroyed by the 
raiders.17 


The ensuing entry in the Sessional Records, dated May 29, 
1864, concerns two sons of the church who were in service in Vir- 
ginia during the war: 


The session met and was opened with prayer. Pres- 
ent: Rev. J. P. McPherson, D. C. Stewart, M. McIntosh, 
John McNeill, Dr. A. Patterson, John McKay and Mur- 
dock Morrison. Absent, John Buchanan. The Moderator 
laid before the session a communication from Rev. Ever- 
ett W. Bedinger of Ebenezer Presbytery of the Synod of 
Kentucky, serving as an evangelist in the 18th Regiment 
N.C.T.R. certifying that he had received on examination 
Lieutenant James Calvin Buchanan and Mr. William Bu- 
chanan (Private) into the communion of the church and 
at their request dismissing and recommending them to 
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Laurel Hill Church, whereupon, on motion, they were ac- 
cordingly received and their names ordered to be enrolled. 
The session then in obedience to the order of the Presby- 
tery, took up the subject of the education of the children 
of deceased soldiers within the bounds of the congrega- 
tion.18 


During the war years emotions ran high among whites and 
blacks, among Confederates and Federalists. It was inevitable that 
some unfortunate incidents should occur. Fear, hatred and lack 
of understanding and compassion were to blame for such activi- 
ties as were recorded in Those 163 Days by John Gibson, from 
which the following item was obtained: 


... Hearing that the Yankees were headed that 
way, slaves in and near Laurinburg held secret meetings 
to plot a bold bid for freedom. At an agreed-upon signal, 
they were to gather at a central rendezvous and march 
to the Federal lines, resisting the efforts of their masters 
and the local authorities to restrain them. The white 
people found out about the scheme and home guardsmen 
broke into one of their meetings. Twenty-five were con- 
victed and sentenced to be hung.?9 


The local account, preserved in the files of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy reads as follows: 


During the Civil War, one of the most serious inci- 
dents which occurred in this county was the organization 
of a band of Negroes, under the leadership of Willis 
Lytch, who was one of the few Negroes who could read 
and write at that time. The meeting place of this secret 
lodge was at the Negro headquarters on “Lawyer” Dun- 
can McLaurin’s place near Elmore, N. C. Guards were 
stationed to prevent strangers from entering their lodge, 
and when one Dennis Murphy (Negro) was refused ad- 
mittance to their secret society, he reported to the Home 
Guards, who immediately took action and found papers 
showing that their plans were to kill all the old white 
people and take their daughters for wives. 


Willis Lytch, the leader, was arrested with several 
others and after they were court-martialed, Willis Lytch 
was hanged by the neck to a pine limb, in the town of 
Laurinburg on Main Street, north of where the Laurin- 
burg and Southern Railroad now runs. Another of the 
gang was shot and killed while trying to escape. Others 
were sent to the fortification for hard labor. After that 
there were no more uprisings among the Negroes in this 
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county. This happened about the year 1862 or 1863.20 


Willis Lytch was a slave belonging to Flora Lytch. He had 
been baptized and admitted to the membership of Laurel Hill 
Church, September 17, 1854. 


The coming of the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford 
Railroad to Laurinburg was a great event. In his account, “Laur- 
inburg in Its Early Days,” Mr. N. L. McCormick wrote: “It (the 
railroad) was completed as far as Laurinburg and the first train 
arrived in this town the first of May, 1861, in time to take the 
Scotch Boys to war.” 


Company F, Eighteenth North Carolina Regiment known as 
the “Scotch Boys,” left Laurinburg in May, 1861. According to 
the record of the Scotland Chapter of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, this regiment’s commissioned officers were. 
Captains Charles Malloy and Alfred Moffit; First Lieutenants: 
William M. McLaurin, John B. Buchanan, Lawrence Stewart and 
John Walter; Second Lieutenants: David M. McLaurin, John W. 
Roper, A. A. Moffit, Archibald W. McGregor, Franklin McIntosh, 
James C. Buchanan and Christopher C. Gibson. 


Company F, “The Scotch Boys,”’ when mustered into 
service had 94 officers and men. Sixty of them 6 feet to 
six feet, 4 inches high . . . with an average height for 
the whole company of 6 feet, 13% inches, believed to be 
unprecedented for so large a company, in the Confederate 
or Federal armies, if it does not challenge the armies of 
the world, for a company not especially selected.21 


Company F went to Fort Fisher, North Carolina, where to- 
gether with seven other companies they were engaged in laying 
the foundation of the fort. 


Subsequently Company F spent the winter of 1861-62 at Camp 
Stephens, South Carolina, guarding the lagoons along the coast. 


One night, three soldiers in Company F were on guard duty. 
One was mounted on horseback, ready to ride back to camp and 
give the alarm should the enemy attempt to make a landing. 


As they sat near the lagoon, disguised with corn tassels, they 
heard — very faintly, a splash, splash, splash, as of oars dipping 
in the water. The rider begged to be allowed to alert the camp. 
The others cautioned him to wait. All was quiet, then they heard 
the sound more clearly, splash, splash, splash. 


Surely the enemy was at hand, but still the guards delayed 
giving the signal. Again it was quiet for what seemed several 
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minutes. Then again they heard the splash, splash, splash. This 
time it sounded quite close. 


Cautiously the guards eased their way to the water’s edge to 
determine how many boats were there and the location of the pro- 
jected landing. 


Peering through the deep shadows they saw them — a whole 
company of porpoises. 


In May of 1862, Company F went to Virginia where they 
took part in the Battle of Hanover Court House. Along the Me- 
chanicsville Road, they encountered Federal forces and suffered 
heavy losses. One officer wrote: “Our first real experience in war 
was a bloody baptism and the title ‘The Bloody Eighteenth’ was 
well earned.” The regiment was later engaged in battle at Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, 
and Petersburg.”? 


Many of the men who made up the Scotch Boys Regiment 
were either members of, or whose families were members of 
Laurel Hil) Church, Smyrna Church or the recently organized 
Laurinburg Presbyterian Church. One of these boys was Alexander 
Buchanan, a lad of nineteen years. 


Milton McKinnon, son of Laurel Hill’s former Ruling Elder, 
Murdock McKinnon, volunteered when he was only fourteen years 
of age; he served in Company E of the 40th North Carolina Regi- 
ment. He entered service in May, 1863, and served until June, 
1865. He saw action at Ft. Fisher. On May 10, 1907, Milton Mc- 
Kinnon was awarded the Cross of Honor by the U. D. C. 


Other veterans from this county who received this distin- 
guished recognition were: J. A. Currie, James M. Graham, A. W. 
Hamer, J. H. Jernigan, James L. John, Sr., John F. McNair, 8S. 
McNeill, N. McNeill Smith, A. Cameron, D. Z. Hardin, H. H. Mc- 
Bryde, N. L. McCormick, W. R. McEachin, N. R. McGeachy, J. 
M. McLaughlin, W. H. McLaurin, Neal McNair, Duncan McNeill, 
W. A. Murphy, John A. Muse, H. H. Smith, J. A. Southerland, 
D. Stewart, and John Wright. 


In March, 1864, the most desperate campaigns of the war 
took place — namely the Lee-Grant campaigns. On April 3, 1865, 
Lee was forced to evacuate Petersburg and abandon further ef- 
forts to save Richmond. On April 9, the Union forces had achieved 
their third military objective. Lee surrendered. With these words 
he addressed his troops: “We have fought through the war to- 
gether. I have done the best I could for you. My heart is too full 
to say more.” The war was over. 
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Today there are eighty-one graves in Hillside Cemetery where 
Confederate soldiers sleep. Other local veterans of the Civil War 
rest in family cemeteries over the county, for instance, John McIn- 
tyre McNeill, son of Lauchlin McNeill, who died from wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Sharpsburg and his brother, Angus, who 
died of fever while serving with the Mechanical forces at the Con- 
federate Arsenal in Fayetteville, and Archie E. McNeill wounded 
fatally while guarding prisoners at Sharpsburg and Sellers Mc- 
Neill who was killed at Ft. Fisher. 


These are only a few of the brave men who made the su- 
preme sacrifice. Others are found in the Book of Life. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
PEACE 


The aftermath of the war posed serious and complicated prob- 
lems for both the North and the South. The problems in the North 
—reassimilating the military into civilian life, translating a 
war-time economy into a peace-time system, and solving the poli- 
tical puzzle that should restore the Union — these and many other 
perplexing questions were addressed by the people in a section of 
the land that remained, physically at least, relatively unscarred 
by the devastating effects of battle. Furthermore, with the open- 
ing up of the vast prairies of the West in the wake of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads, land settlement and business 
development helped to provide solutions to the exigencies of re- 
construction in the North. 


In the embattled and embittered South, rebuilding was an 
entirely different story. In North Carolina alone 350,000 former 
slaves, suddenly freed, found themselves in a strange and some- 
what hostile world outside the security of their familiar planta- 
tion environs.1 Most were illiterate and unused to thinking and 
planning, not to mention providing for themselves and their fami- 
lies. They were vulnerable, easily misled; many expected to re- 
ceive “forty acres and a mule.” 


Congress did, indeed establish Freedman’s Bureau in 1865, to 
help the newly emancipated people.2 Some positive results were 
accomplished in spite of the incompetence and self-interest of 
certain agents. “Carpet-baggers” from outside the South and un- 
scrupulous Southerners called “Scalawags” herded former slaves 
into the Republican Party, encouraging them to seek political of- 
fice, gain political eminence, and establish Black Rule in the South- 
ern States. 


Lincoln’s assassination proved to be a greater tragedy for the 
South than for the country at large because his plan for amnesty 
and a quick restoration to peace and national unity was rejected 
by an antagonistic Congress bent on retribution. 


The Reconstruction Act of 1867, passed by Congress acting in 
a vindictive spirit, divided the South into five military districts, 
administered by a military governor, appointed by the President, 
and supervised by Federal troops.® 


Conditions in the South became intolerable and led inevitably 
to the organization of the Ku Klux Klan and the Knights of the 
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White Camelia — extralegal groups made up in some cases of able 
white leaders who were being deprived of their civil rights be- 
cause of their role in the war. These men disguised themselves 
and sought to intimidate blacks from voting and holding office, 
through threats and, at times harsh punishment.‘ 


The South was at the economic nadir of its existence. The 
Plantation System as such was destroyed. For most people all was 
lost — houses, barns, horses, mules — everything except the land. 
Confederate money was no longer legal tender. Credit could hard- 
ly be obtained, for all were likewise destitute.® 


Houses and barns can be eventually replaced, but not human 
lives. The Rev. Angus Ferguson poignantly described this devas- 
tated condition in which thousands of young men sacrificed all for 
the cause of the Confederacy, leaving wives and children to face 
sorrow and calamity alone. Thinking of the death of one, Martin 
Teach, a member of the Home Guard, Mr. Ferguson wrote in his 
diary that Martin had remained in the trench during a cold winter 
night, had contracted preumonia and died. Mr. Ferguson then 
made the following comment: 


The death of such a man would at any time be a sore 
calamity, but especially is it now most sensibly felt in this 
community where so many families are left without any 
male members.® 


In the Introduction to the book, Home to My Valley, Paul 
Green describes conditions in the Cape Fear region of North 
Carolina, years after the-close of the Civil War. He wrote: 


When I was a boy, the gaunt shadow of the Civil 
War hung like a spectre out of the Apocalypse over this 
land ... Poverty and hardship were the rule. Roads 
were hardly more than sandbeds then; hamlets and vil- 
lages were small and few. Agricultural implements were 
crude and backbreaking — a crook-handled scythe, a reap- 
er’s cradle, a Boy Dixie turn-plow, a middle-buster with 
ever-loosening steel sweeps and dull point, a guano bugle 
and wooden bucket, a snaggle-tooth one-man harrow, a 
heavy hoe, an axe and maul and wedge.’ 


Slowly and painfully the Scots in the Laurel Hill community, 
like their sturdy forebears, picked up the remnants of the war 
and went forward, determined with the help of God to rebuild. 
Although discouraged at times, their firm commitment to God, 
and their steadfast faith in His divine providence, encouraged 
them to face the nearly insurmountable tasks that lay before 
them. Divested of most of this world’s goods they were neverthe- 
less rich in faith. Had not their God brought their own kinsmen 
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through many severe trials and hardships, safely guided them 
over stormy seas, saved them from the wrath of the Revolutionary 
Patriots, and preserved them from countless other ills? Surely the 
Almighty would help them in their present struggle. 


But the Southern Presbyterian Church in North Carolina had 
lost more than 2,000 of its communicant members; to a large de- 
gree these were the young men who had fallen in battle, or died 
in prison, or succumbed to disease and exposure. The Presbyterian 
Church in this state nevertheless remained strong and grew 
through adversity, gaining three Presbyteries, eight ministers and 
five new churches.® 


Many of the black members of the Laurel Hill Church had 
gone off with Sherman’s army, but some of them later turned 
back. It became incumbent upon the Session to examine the way- 
ward ones and bring them to repentance before allowing them to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. On September 16, 1865, the follow- 
ing entry appeared in the Sessional Records: 


Several of the colored members of this church having 
left their owners and gone off with Sherman’s army in 
March last, it was determined after mature deliberation, 
that none such should commune on tomorrow except 
those who are able to give a satisfactory account of their 
conduct in this matter.® 


In accordance with an order from Presbytery, the roll of 
colored members was revised in March, 1868. At that time twen- 
ty-five colored members expressed a desire to remain in commun- 
ion with the church. Other black members not present were given 
more time to decide. Not until 1871 did other colored persons re- 
quest admission to church membership. 


The Laurel Hill Church sustained a genuine loss in the death 
of Mr. John Buchanan, the oldest member of the Session and the 
last charter member of the church. His wisdom and service as 
well as his unshakable faith and godly example had guided and 
sustained the church for sixty-nine years. His death was an- 
nounced on August 26, 1866.4 


In April, 1867, the Rev. J. P. McPherson met with the Ses- 
sion for the last time. He had served the Laurel Hill congregation 
with true affection and diligence throughout the time when his 
commitment to the preservation of the unity and peace of the 
church had conflicted with Elder McKinnon’s commitment to edu- 
cation and to the spread of the gospel through the establishment 
of the Laurinburg Presbyterian Church. He had comforted those 
whose loved ones had died fighting for the Confederacy; he had 
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visited the sons of the church encamped in distant places; he had 
suffered personal loss as did so many of his parishioners. 


During his ministry the Laurel Hill Church gained 121 new 
members and despite heavy losses it was stronger because of the 
dedication of the people under the faithful leadership of the Rev. 
J. P. McPherson. He continued his ministry at the Sandy Grove 
Presbyterian Church.?! 


The Laurel Hill congregation was not long without a pastor. 
The Rev. N. T. Bowden became the stated supply and served in 
this capacity for two years. Mr. Bowden was a native of Rich- 
mond County. He was serving as a Ruling Elder in the Mt. Carmel 
Church when at the age of twenty-eight he felt the call to the 
ministry. With the help of the Rev. M. McQueen he began his 
theological training; he was ordained in 1858 and accepted a call 
to Sharon Church. The Minutes of the Synod of North Carolina 
for 1890 preserve the following statement about Mr. Bowden: 

He was not a strong man, physically, but he had a 
vigorous mind, a kind, generous and noble heart .. . He 
was faithful in winning souls.}8 


The return of the Rev. Andrew McMillan (1869-70) was a 
season of spiritual blessing and refreshing, marked by the addi- 
tion of fifteen new members to the church family and the restora- 
tion of a blessed calm after the stormy years of the war.'4 


Finally with the adoption by Congress of the Reconstruction 
Act of 1871, military rule in the South came to an end. The first 
faint rays of a new day began to appear and with the dawning, 
a new South was born — a South, belittled and despised in an 
earlier day, gave promise of emerging as a strong, virile, vital 
part of a reunited United States of America.15 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
“BARNABAS OF THE PRESBYTERY” 


A simple entry in the Sessional Records, June, 1871, an- 
nounced the inauguration of the thirty-five year ministry of the 
Rev. Angus Norman Ferguson at the Laurel Hill Presbyterian 
Church: 


Rev. A. N. Ferguson having been unanimously chosen 
by Laurel Hill congregation to preach for them, he en- 
tered upon his work here on June 1, 1871.1 


Who was this person, referred to in the Rev. A. R. McQueen’s 
Sketch of Fayetteville Presbytery as “Barnabas of the Presbytery, 
a fearless, gentle minister of the Word?’? 


The obituary of Mr. Ferguson’s father, prepared by the Rev. 
Thomas Kelly and recorded in the diary of Mr. Angus Ferguson 
states that Norman Ferguson was a native of Scotland, born in 
Inverness Shire, Nerth Uist, and came to America at the age of 
ten years. At an early period in life he joined Union Presbyterian 
Church (Moore County) in the vicinity of which his father had 
settled. He was devoted to his church and served as a Ruling Elder 
thirty-five vears.® 


Norman Ferguson’s son Angus was born and nurtured in a 
devoutly Christian home where the virtues of meekness, gentle- 
ness and goodness were fostered in an atmosphere of tolerance 
and love. It is not surprising then that his life should be marked 
by the same spirit. 


Angus Ferguson, son of Norman and Catharine Campbell 
Ferguson, was graduated from Davidson College in 1856, from 
the University of North Carolina in 1859, and from Columbia 
Theological Seminary in 1862. 


His unpublished diary contains a record of when and where 
he preached, the text to be used for his sermons, the amount he 
received for his services, a list of his expenses, and often his per- 
sonal feelings about events of the day. 


He was ordained at Antioch Church on Saturday, April 8, 
1865 and recorded his feelings on that occasion in these words: 


This was a solemn day ...O My God, how un- 
worthy am I of such favors — what am I but a poor worm 
of the dust, not worthy to be called a servant of Thine. 
My Lord, all my help must come from Thee, or I shall 
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fail to accomplish anything for Thee in the great work in 
wh(ich) I am engaged. O My God, enable me to feel 
more sensible of the great responsibility wh(ich) now 
rests upon me — and enable me to go forward with 
greater energy and zeal than I have done heretofore. 
Make me eminent for holiness and wise to win souls unto 
Thee, the blessed Lord and Savior of lost and ruined 
souls. 


Mr. Ferguson’s trial sermon, using the text, St. Luke 19:10 
which reads: “For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost,’ expressed the corner-stone belief around 
which his long and fruitful ministry was built, for throughout his 
life he was often called upon to conduct or assist in evangelistic 
meetings. 


On one occasion he stated that he fasted on Friday, preached 
at Euphronia on Saturday and began a nine day revival on Mon- 
day with “Brother Russell” during which service “over 30 precious 
souls were hopefully converted.” He added: “Bless the Lord, O 
My Soul and all that is within me and praise His holy name! How 
good and merciful art Thou, O Lord, to the children of men. Thou 
hast heard the prayers of thy people and didst open the windows 
of heaven and pour us out a blessing which shall long be remem- 
bered — blessed be the Lord forever and ever.” 


This, then, was the man who came to pastor the Laurel Hill 
congregation in 1871. And what of the Laurel Hill community in 
the 1870s? 


Mr. Ferguson described the people as being composed almost 
entirely of Scotch descendants and a few natives of Scotland. 
Some of the family names mentioned were Currie, Buchanan, Car- 
michael, Fairly, Gillis, McMillan, Patterson, Prince, Stewart, Shaw 
and Stalker. He found them to be “in an intellectual and moral 
view equal to most congregations in the Presbytery.’ 


Most of the members engaged in agriculture. The growth of 
cotton and some tobacco was their chief source of income. The 
industrial revolution which was well on its way in other parts of 
the country was just tiptoeing into the Laurel Hill community, 
being stimulated by the railroad. 


Richmond Mill Pond is reported to have been the site of the 
first textile plant in the community. Here Captain Charlie Malloy 
owned a corn and flour mill. He was a civil engineer and had sur- 
veyed the route for the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford 
Railway. When that railroad went into receivership, Captain Mal- 
loy, in lieu of the fee due to him, was given some textile machin- 
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ery which the railroad company owned. Captain Malloy then per- 
suaded Mr. Mark Morgan of Hope Mills to come and set up a 
spinning mill at Richmond Pond in 1872.7 


Social life in the Laurel Hill community centered largely 
around the home, the church and the school. Twice a year, in May 
and November, the Scotch Fair was held on the land across the road 
from the church. The fair may have had its earliest origin in Scot- 
land, but the Laurel Hill Scotch Fair was established by an act 
of the North Carolina Legislature in December, 1792. The bill 
regarding its establishment was introduced in the State Senate 
by Senator Wood and passed by that body on December 3.8 It 
passed its second reading in the North Carolina House of Com- 
mons on December 4, 1792,9 and was returned to the Senate for 
final endorsement on December 7. The Honorable Duncan Mac- 
Farland was a member of the House of Commons at that time and 
it was certainly of prime interest to him to have it (the Scotch 
Fair) established at Laurel Hill. 


The Laurel Hill Scotch Fair was the first of ten fairs estab- 
lished by the legislature between 1792 and 1794. After that date 
the County Courts were authorized to license and regulate fairs 
in North Carolina. 


In the early years the Scotch Fair was an event at which 
homegrown and homemade products were bartered for up-country 
wares — a place where the humdrum of the daily routine could be 
exchanged for a few days of merry-making and recreation. At 
first the Scots wore their kilts, played the bagpipe, participated 
in the native athletic fetes, raced their horses, danced the High- 
land Fling, drank their liquor and renewed old acquaintances.!° 


A number of stories are extant which deal with the Laurel 
Hill Seotch Fair. The late M. L. John recounted the following 
tale: 

One custom (at the Scotch Fair) was swapping 
horses (or mules) in the dark. Of course only the sor- 
riest nags were offered in this way. On one occasion a 
man took his nag out into the dark and asked five dollars 
boot from every trader. After working until quite late he 
brought his horse up to the light and discovered he had 
one hundred forty dollars boot and the same old nag he 
had started with. 


In an article which appeared in the Rockingham Post Dis- 
patch, October 1, 1936, Mr. A. D. Spivey wrote that his grand- 
father, Charles McDonald, attended the Scotch Fair and played 
the violin to make music for them. According to Mr. Spivey’s ar- 
ticle, the fair attracted many classes of people and when a quar- 
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rel arose they would not always adhere to the old Scotch rule of 
a fist and skull fight where the combatants would get up and 
make friends, but would use weapons which made it unsafe for 
a person to be around.!! 


Such a quarrel resulted in the death of a member of the 
Laurel Hill Church who is thought to have intervened in an on- 
going fight, seeking to break it up when he was killed. The inci- 
dent doubtless occasioned the action described by the Rev. Kirk- 
patrick as follows: 


The forces of evil gained the ascendancy and the Fair 
became an occasion for gambling, horse-racing, and 
drunken carousals with all their attending evils. Mr. Fer- 
guson had the courage to get a petition signed by the law- 
abiding people of the community that the State Legis- 
lature would order its discontinuance.!2 


On January 29, 1878, Senator R. T. Long of the State’s 26th 
District, presented a petition from the citizens of Richmond Coun- 
ty asking the abolition of the Scotch Fair held in that county.!8 
The petition was granted and the Scotch Fair came to an end. 


Economic recovery after the Civil War was very slow but as 
friends and neighbors banded together, pooled meager substances, 
gins, mills, and general stores began to operate, and sharecrop- 
ping helped white and black farmers begin to produce crops. 


In 1878 James Lytch received a patent on his invention of a 
cotton planter. A historical marker in the neighborhood of his 
home states that this cotton planter was a favorite in the South."4 


In the country as a whole the period, 1875 to 1900 witnessed 
many changes because of the invention of the cable, telegraph 
and the expansion of the factory system, all of which stimulated 
the growth of cities. As the West began to be settled new states 
entered the Union. The Titans of big business began to amass 
their millions, but at Laurel Hill, farm prices were low and much 
labor on the farm still had to be done by hand. 


In 1898 Spain deciared war on the United States partially 
over conditions in Cuba which the newspapers played up, arous- 
ing the sympathy of Americans for the beleagured Cubans. Then 
the American battle-ship, Maine was sunk in the harbor of Ha- 
vanna and 260 officers and men were lost. The United States 
blamed Spain. 


Only nine men from what is now Scotland County enlisted at 
that time: Don L. McLauchlin, Marvin Bundy, Wall Covington, 
George Hunter, A. Elliott, Elijah Norton, John M. Watson, John 
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E. Wright and Francis Smith. It is not certain that any of these 
men were members of Laurel Hill Church. 


The statistical reports (1875-1900) made annually by the 
Session to the Presbytery show that the effects of the Panic of 
1873 were over and recovery was beginning. The amount of money 
contributed to benevolent causes increased and rather extensive 
repairs were made on the sanctuary. The walls were repaired, the 
stairs once used by the slaves were removed and a Session room, 
since used as the historical room, was constructed. The front 
porch with its pillars was removed. 


These same statistical reports reveal other improvements. The 
Sunday School and Adult Bible School were organized and grow- 
ing. In the first eight years of the Rev. Ferguson’s ministry at 
Laurel Hill Church, 102 persons had been added to the church 
family — 93 by examination and 9 by certificate. 


On August 2, 1879, the church sustained a great loss in the 
death of Major McNeill who had served the church as a Ruling 
Elder for nearly 37 years. The other elders at that time were D. 
C. Stewart, M. McIntosh, John McKay, M. Morrison, H. McNeill 
Lytch, John F. McNair and L. B. Prince. The deacons were John 
D. Currie, William Buchanan, Dr. A. Stewart, John B. McNeill 
(son of Major J. McNeill), and A. F. Patterson. 


Early in his ministry at Laurel Hill, Mr. Ferguson married 
Miss Jeanette Stewart by whom he had two daughters — Lula and 
Eliza. After the death of his first wife, the Rev. Ferguson married 
Catherine McNeill, daughter of Major John McNeill. 


When Mr. Ferguson accepted the call to Laurel Hill Church, 
it was to be for half of his time. The other portion of his time 
was to be divided between Lumberton and Euphronia; however, 
in 1873, this arrangement was changed and he divided his time 
between Laurel Hill and Smyrna which proved advantageous to 
both congregations. 


Mr. Ferguson preached frequently at other churches and or- 
ganized Ida Mills Church in 1893, and Midway Church, November 
30, 1889, with sixty members; this was the result of Sunday after- 
noon services which Mr. Ferguson had been holding once a month. 
He received $100.00 a year for this work. After January, 1901, 
he commenced services there twice a month, and in six years 57 
members were added to the church roll. 


Mr. Ferguson organized the Aberdeen Church in November, 
1894. In a second diary he wrote: “This organization was the re- 
sult of afternoon services once a month.” Then after 1901 he 
held services there twice a month. 
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This second diary contains a list of all the baptisms, mar- 
riages, and funerals he performed between 1871-1900. The first 
marriage he performed as pastor of Laurel Hill Church was that 
of Miss Flora Lytch to John R. Gilchrist on November 14, 1871. 
He received the sum of five dollars for this service. 


One is amazed at the number of visits he made, giving the 
name of persons called on and in connection with which church. 
Such care and concern resulted in a record of service probably 
not equalled by any other minister in Fayetteville Presbytery 
during the years 1871-1900. 


It had been Mr. Ferguson’s practice throughout his ministry 
to give special attention to the instruction of the colored people. 
Each week he held a meeting for them, teaching them from the 
Bible and the Catchism. A number of persons of color were added 
to the Laurel Hill membership. The last one was Lydia McMillan 
who joined in 1882. After the war the colored people wanted 
churches of their own. Three such churches were organized main- 
ly from Laurel Hill people: the Chapel Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Cool Springs Methodist Church, and Silver Hill Presbyterian 
Church. As long as the Rev. Ferguson was pastor, the church 
made a contribution for colored evangelism.1é 


The annual report of the Session to Presbytery in March, 
1884, revealed an awareness of “more or less self-indulgence by 
certain members of the congregation.” The concerns of the Elders 
led to the first citation for misconduct by church members since 
the coming of Mr. Ferguson to Laurel Hill. In this case four young 
men were charged with ‘intoxication, an old and recurring prob- 
lem among many Scottish people and one that the Session felt 
bound to deal with. 


The four were cited to appear. Only one appeared, confessed 
sincere repentance, was admonished and then forgiven. Later a 
second confessed and was restored to the communion. A third 
wrote a letter of confession but the fourth having failed to respond 
was suspended for a period of six months. 


When Presbytery reviewed the Sessional Records, the nota- 
tion to the Session reminded them that members suspended for 
contumacy (defiance of authority) might not be suspended for a 
specified time, but must be suspended until they repent.” 

John F, McNair was elected Clerk of the Session after the 
death of Major John McNeill, but in 1888 Mr. McNair asked to 
be relieved of that responsibility although he would remain on 
the Session. His reason was that “his business arrangements dur- 
ing (the) present year would require him to be absent much of 
the time.” His resignation was regretfully accepted and Ruling 
Elder A. F. Patterson assumed the Clerk’s duties. 
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Elder John F. McNair was born in 1848. He served in the 
Confederate army four years. After the war he returned to his 
home on a small farm, where he used one room of the house for 
a store. His business grew under his prudent management. In 
1898 he moved from Laurel Hill community to the growing town 
of Laurinburg. There he laid the foundations for successful busi- 
ness enterprises: banking, manufacturing, industry and the Laur- 
inburg and Southern Railroad. He became one of the largest mer- 
chants and farmers in North Carolina. Perhaps his most distin- 
guishing characteristic was his deep commitment to the Christian 
ethic. 


In 1889 the Rev. K. A. McLeod held a series of meetings at 
Laurel Hill Church with very positive results. Twenty-seven ad- 
ditions to the church were gained at that time and, the next year 
witnessed a steady growth in Sunday School and Bible School. 
Prayer meetings were well attended. There were two citations, 
one for intoxication and one for illicit relationship. In both cases 
the accused confessed, repented and were restored to the sealing 
ordinances of the church.!8 


Ruling Elder D. C. Stewart, who had been a member of the 
Laurel Hill Session forty-five years, passed away in 1893. The loss 
of this venerable and highly esteemed fellow-laborer was mourned 
by all the church. The life story of the church is a study in lights 
and shadows. 


June 13 and 14, 1896, was a time of celebration. The church 
commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastor’s minis- 
try at Laurel Hill. In the Sessional Record it was stated that this 
was an occasion most refreshing and joyous with large congrega- 
tions in attendance. Addresses were made by the Rev. J. W. John- 
ston, the Rev. D. W. Fox and Mr. Charles F. Rankin. The pastor 
then reviewed the events and the accomplishments of his twenty- 
five years at the Laurel Hill Church. “During this period, 347 
persons had come into the church and 149 infants, baptized.’?® 


No cognizance seems to have been given to the fact that this 
occasion so nearly coincided with the centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the church, but it was truly a homecoming, for many who 
had gone out from the Laurel Hill congregation to become charter 
members of other infant Presbyterian Churches returned for this 
occasion. 


What sweet sorrow must have been shared as thoughts turned 
to absent friends. What a time of praise and thanksgiving was 
enjoyed as together they celebrated the Lord’s Supper! One 
wonders if the walls did not resound to the strains of “Amazing 
Grace” and “How Firm a Foundation” sung with feelings too deep 
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to describe and sung with the accompaniment of the organ placed 
in the church in 1882. 


As the nineteenth century drew to a close one senses the rac- 
ing pulse of a young adult nation now become a world power with 
far-flung lands and a variety of people — Puerto Ricans, Filipinos 
and Hawaiians — now under American domination. Trade ex- 
tended to the farthest corners of the globe. A new era was usher- 
ed in — the age of electricity, the gasoline engine, and the airplane. 


At Laurel Hill, although most people still relied on horses and 
carriages to get about, gradually changes became apparent. Dur- 
ing the first six years of the twentieth century, twenty-six mem- 
bers were dismissed to join other Presbyterian churches; sixteen 
went to the Laurinburg Church: Eddie Buchanan and wife Meta, 
and their daughter, Annie Meta; D. H. McArn and wife, Carrie; 
Sally McNeill, A. B. McNeill and wife, Flora J.; John F. McNair, 
F. M. McNair, Mary Jane McNair, Ina McNair, Mary M. McNair, 
James L. McNair, Mattie McNair Evans and Leslie Prince. 


In June of 1904, the following letters were read to the Laurel 
Hill congregation: 


To the Trustees of Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church: 


Having moved our membership we desire to do some- 
thing in token of our love and affection for our old church 
and herein enclose you $2,500.00 as a church fund. 
While we do not place any restrictions as to how this 
shall be used, we would like the principal kept intact as 
a reserve fund and the income from same distributed 
annually as follows: 


Pastor’s salary .........cc cece ee eeees $35.00 
Foreign missions .............0e0eeee 35.00 
Synodical Home Missions ............. 20.00 
Presbyterial Home Missions ........... 15.00 
Mr. Ferguson during life ............. 20.00 
Bible causeS ........ 0.20 cece eee eee 5.00 
Other causes ........... cece eee eee 20.00 


Should the earnings at any time be more or less than 
6% as made up above, then the amount to be prorated 
accordingly. 
Affectionately, 


John F. McNair and Family 


Laurel Hill Church 
Mr. John F. McNair, Laurinburg, N. C. 


Dear Bro.: We, the Trustees of Laurel Hill Church ack- 
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nowledge the receipt of your very generous gift of $2,- 
500.00 made for the benefit of said church, and in behalf 
of ourselves, our pastor, and all the office bearers of the 
church, we extend to you our most hearty thanks; and 
we assure you that such noble generosity on your part is 
most highly appreciated by all. Our sincere prayer is that 
our Father’s richest benediction may ever abide upon you 
and yours. 
Yours in the best of bonds, 


H. M. Lytch, D. Z. Hardin, 
J. M. McLean, H. C. MeMillan?° 


The passing of Elder L. B. Prince in December, 1899, and of 
Elder Murdock Morrison in June, 1904, brought to a close the 
bench of elders who had served the church a generation or more. 
“Faithful,” “Efficient” and ‘‘Earnest” are the words used in eu- 
logizing these fallen leaders of Laurel Hill Church. 


Was it providential that in March of 1905, the ministry of Mr. 
Ferguson should once more be blessed with an out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit? On that occasion twenty-seven people were added to 
the church, eight of whom were baptized.?! 


On July 26, 1906, the Rev. Angus N. Ferguson died at the 
home of his son-in-law, Sheriff W. D. McLaurin. The Sessional 
Records contain this notation: ‘Our beloved pastor, the Rev. A. N. 
Ferguson, who has ministered to us as pastor for the last thirty- 
five years, .. . was buried (by his own request) on the Laurel 
Hill Church site in the presence of a large concourse of sorrow- 
ing friends.’”22 


A lengthy tribute follows, emulating the Christian virtue and 
faithful service of Mr. Ferguson who had remained active in His 
Master’s vineyard unto death. 


The Synod of North Carolina recorded the following memo- 
rial: 
In the death of Brother Ferguson the Synod of N. C. 
and especially the Presbytery of Fayetteville lost one of 
its most valuable members... . 


Humbie and fair-minded, genial and obliging, free 
from censoriousness and envy and honor of self, he had 
the confidence and kindliest regard of all his brethren.2? 


According to the late Mrs. Katie McMillan, an eyewitness of 
the funeral and incidents that followed, some of the older mem- 
bers recalled that when the land on which the church stood was 
given, Mr. McFarland had stipulated that there should never be 
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a cemetery there or the land should revert to his heirs. “One 
night,” said ‘Miss’ Katie, “Mr. Ferguson’s remains were removed 
to the Hillside Cemetery in Laurinburg.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
THROUGH SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS 


John Howie Dixon, a native of Mecklenburg County, attend- 
ed the University of North Carolina and Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was ordained by the Mecklenburg Presbytery, Decem- 
ber 4, 1884. He served a number of churches in North and South 
Carolina and Kentucky as Stated Supply. He came to Laurel Hill 
Church in January, 1907. At that time he also accepted a call to 
serve both Smyrna and Aberdeen Churches.! Aberdeen Church 
had been organized by Mr. Ferguson in 1894. It was located west 
of the village of Laurel Hill near the Robert McNeill place. It 
was dissolved in 19381. 


During Mr. Dixon’s ministry, the church prospered; despite 
continued dismissals to the churches of Laurinburg, Sandy Grove, 
Gibson, and Montpelier the membership increased. The report of 
the Session in 1911 showed that the church had a well organized 
Sunday School with separate rooms for the five departments and 
a library containing 150 volumes. The narrative report which 
follows is revealing: 


Our people are becoming more faithful in worship- 
ping with their substance and giving support to exten- 
sion of the gospel.” 


The church organized Milton Chapel about eight miles south- 
east of Laurel Hill in 1912. 


HEAVY LOSSES 


In July, 1912, Ruling Elder Lauchlin McNeill died. He was 
one of Laurel Hill’s most conscientious, faithful, and loyal elders. 
The church sustained a great loss in his death. The following 
September Ruling Elder D. Z. Hardin died. Of him the Session 
wrote: “We bear witness to his godly life, zealous service, and 
Christlike deportment.” 


The church suffered yet another loss in August, 1916, when 
Ruling Elder H. C. McMillan passed away. The following tribute 
was recorded: “In the death of Mr. McMillan the church has lost 
a consistent, faithful elder; and the community one of its best 
citizens. For several years he has made rapid growth in grace as 
though the Master was preparing him for his last and heavenly 
reward.’’? 


Mr. Dixon accepted a call to the Plaza Street Presbyterian 
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Church in Charlotte, North Carolina, and met with Laurel Hill’s 
Session for the last time, December 24, 1916. 


WORLD WAR I 


Dr. F. O. Hellier, a native of Dubuque, Iowa, came to Laurel 
Hill highly qualified. He had attended the University of Michigan, 
Yale Theological Seminary, and the University of Edinburgh 
where he earned the Ph.D. He had been a teacher and had been a 
Stated Supply in Kansas and Missouri.4 He accepted a call to 
pastor the Laurel Hill and Smyrna Churches and first met with 
the Session May 138, 1917. 


During the period 1914-1918 Europe was involved in war. 
The sympathies of most Americans were for the cause of the 
“Allies” — England, France, Russia, and Italy. Americans had 
made loans and sold supplies to the Allies, and American ships 
had been sunk by the German submarines. Finally in April, 1917, 
the United States declared war on the “Central Powers” — Ger- 
man, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. 


North Carolina contributed 86,457 men. Among them were a 
number of sons of Laurel Hill Church — Edgar Currie, John D. 
McLean, Robert Monroe, Will Hector McMillan, Laurence Stubbs 
and Donald Stubbs. Ralph Currie and the Stubbs brothers joined 
the Laurel Hill Church after the War. 


Although no military units were composed entirely of North 
Carolina boys, two army divisions made up of many “Tar Heels” 
became famous — the, Thirtieth, called “Old Hickory,” which 
helped to break the “Hindenburg Line,” and the Eighty-First or 
“Wildcat” Division, which took part in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. 


During the war several training camps were established in 
North Carolina. One, Fort Bragg, was begun in 1918 as a field 
artillery training center. Today it is one of the largest training 
camps the military has in the nation.® 


On the home front the war effort was well organized. The 
Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A., as well as other organiza- 
tions, helped to provide supplies for the men in service. War 
bonds were sold and civilians observed “meatless and wheatless” 
days. Dr. Hellier who had recently been installed at Laurel Hill, 
asked for and was granted a leave of absence to work among the 
American troops; part of the time he was in France. He returned 
in October, 1919, but remained at Laurel Hill only a few months 
when he accepted a call to the First Presbyterian Church of Bes- 
semer, Alabama. He died, March 11, 1925, while serving that 
church.é 
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A FORTUNATE SUBSTITUTE 


While Dr. Hellier was on leave of absence, the Laurel Hill 
congregation was fortunate to be served by another McIntyre — 
Dugald McIntyre. Born in Scotland, Mr. McIntyre came to Canada 
as a youth. He attended Manitoba College and Seminary where he 
earned a Ph.D. He did graduate work at the University of Edin- 
burgh, then was ordained by Victoria Presbytery in Canada. He 
served as pastor of the Cumberland Church in British Columbia. 
Mr. McIntyre came to Fayetteville Presbytery from the Presby- 
tery of Oakes and served Laurel Hill as Stated Supply for ap- 
proximately one year.” 


During his brief stay he endeared himself to the Scottish 
people of Laurel Hill. “Endowed with a warm, sympathetic na- 
ture, and consecrated unreservedly to his Master’s service, he drew 
the people to him as soon as he came and accomplished much in 
the work of the kingdom in this community.’ 


Dr. JOHNSTON ACCEPTS A CALL 


While Dr. McIntyre was Stated Supply at Laurel Hill, the 
congregation built a manse and completed it in 1920, in time for 
their new pastor to move in.® Dr. Frank L. Johnston came in the 
Spring of that year and first met with the Elders of Laurel Hill 
Church, March 28, 1920.1° He had served both Laurel Hill and 
Smyrna congregations as Stated Supply only a little over a year 
when he was stricken with a fatal heart attack."! 


Dr. Johnston was a graduate of Wheaton College and Yale 
Divinity School. He was interested and active in “sociological 
enterprises” and organized the Frank L. Johnston Club for the 
women of the Laurel Hill community. That group of women se- 
cured a building which now stands to the north of the sanctuary 
and educational building and is used by both the Women’s Home 
Demonstration Club and the church. 


While Dr. Johnston served Laurel Hill as their pastor, his 
wife, Mrs. F. L. Johnston and their daughter Kathrine were re- 
ceived into the membership of the church. 


The Rev. Johnston encouraged the people of the church to be 
mindful of the thousands of starving people in war-torn Europe. 
An offering was ordered to be taken for their relief. Another 
project, instituted that year was a night school for adult educa- 
tion which operated at the church through the winter months of 
1920-21.12 


The Statistical Report to Presbytery in March, 1921, showed 
that the sum of $2,317.00 had been contributed that year for bene- 
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volent causes and the pastor had been paid $1,159.00. Even though 
Dr. Johnston’s service to Laurel Hill was brief in terms of months, 
it is said that “he left a marked impression on the people to whom 
he ministered.’’!8 


ANOTHER LOSS 


On May 7, 1922, Mr. A. F. Patterson and his daughters the 
Misses Janie, Mary, Emily, and Carolyn were dismissed to the 
Laurinburg Presbyterian Church. This family had served the 
church in nearly every department. Mr. Patterson had been a 
Deacon from 1877-1883, and an Elder for thirty-nine years. His 
daughters were “truly workers in the vineyard,” serving in home 
and foreign mission work, in the Women’s Auxiliary, Sunday 
School and the choir. Mr. Patterson’s other daughter, Katie, had 
married Joe Arch McMillan and she remained at Laurel Hill. 


The Sessional Record reflects the congregation’s sense of loss 
in the following entry: 


While we regret your departure from our midst, yet 
we are sure that you will be a blessing to the church with 
which you cast your lot. We feel sure the beneficient in- 
fluence of your strong personality, so sweetly reflecting 
the personality of your Master, will still bless us though 
you are working in another field.“ 


His Works Do FoLLow HIM 


Gordon Foster Kirkpatrick was born in Westminister, South 
Carolina, the son of Robert and Laura Kirkpatrick. He attended 
Davidson College, the University of Texas and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary from which he was graduated in 1911. He ac- 
cepted a call to the Laurel Hill, Smyrna and Gibson Churches and 
met with the Laurel Hill Session for the first time on July 23, 
1922.15 


Mr. Kirkpatrick came at a time when the church had lost not 
only some of its strongest and most faithful elders, but also a 
large number — too numerous to list — of its more affluent mem- 
bers who had left the rural community for urban communities 
near and far. The church had begun to feel the effects of the re- 
duction in contributions even before Mr. Kirkpatrick came, and 
financial problems continued to plague the church officers for the 
next decade in spite of the addition of new members to the church 
family. 


There were other problems that confronted the elders in 1927, 
for a number of cases of an immoral nature had been reported to 
the Session. The manner of dealing with such cases appeared to 
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be changing from the strict legalistic approach of John Calvin, 
to one in which an effort was made to deal with each case on a 
one-to-one basis, appointing one Elder or one Elder and the pas- 
tor to go to the accused and determine the individual’s attitude 
toward the act; the Elders would then state the position held by 
the church with regard to the act and subsequently report back 
to the Session. 


In June, 1927, the Elders drew up a statement, which was 
read to the congregation, in which they confessed their shortcom- 
ings in matters of discipline and asked the prayerful cooperation 
of the congregation in carrying out the disciplinary policy of the 
church.16 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


In a recent interview with Mrs. Fannie Jackson whose mem- 
ory is clear, though she is a nonagenarian, “It rained almost every 
day during the planting season in 1929. Farmers who had fer- 
tilized their land in preparation for planting couldn’t get into the 
soggy fields. Scotland County which was one of the biggest cotton 
producing counties in the state had a cotton crop failure that 
year.” 


In October, 1929, the stock market crashed and the Great 
Depression settled like a pall of doom over the nation. Wages and 
salaries were cut drastically. The price of cotton which had been 
forty cents a pound during the war dropped to five cents a pound 
in 1929. By the end of 1930 delinquent property taxes in the State 
amounted to $7,500,000, with more than 150,000 pieces of prop- 
erty being advertised for sale for taxes.!7 


Mr. Kirkpatrick had a friend who was an Elder in the Caro- 
lina Presbyterian Church in the old Marion District of Dillon 
County, South Carolina. Mr. Kirkpatrick had learned of the suc- 
cess that the Carolina Church had had in raising money needed 
for the church repair and renovation, by their use of the “cotton 
acreage” or “God’s Acre” plan.!8 


In 1929 the Rev. Kirkpatrick invited Mr. A. M. McDonald to 
come to Laurel Hill and explain the plan. According to Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, Mr. McDonald came and subsequently, probably in 1930, 
Laurel Hill adopted the plan. 


“At first the plan worked this way,” related Mrs. Jackson, 
“first we all went into the sanctuary for a worship service; then 
we went outside where tables were set up under the trees, and 
we ate a meal prepared by the women; then auctioning of produce 
from ‘“God’s Acre” and items made by the women, began.” 
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“Sometimes,” she said, “the auction became quite exciting; 
one time two gentlemen were bidding against each other on a cer- 
tain young lady’s cake. The final bid was $100.00.” 


There were some folks who had misgivings about the pro- 
priety of a church holding auctions; consequently, the members 
began to imitate the Antioch Church’s plan — selling barbecue 
dinners. At first Mrs. Katie McMillan said, “If we make folks pay 
for their dinner they won’t come.” But come they did and come 
they do now — on the first Thursday in November, though origi- 
nally it was held in October. 


Today the Ingathering is both an exercise in church family 
cooperation and a financial blessing. It is like a great homecoming 
enjoyed and eagerly anticipated by hundreds who come back year 
after year to mingle with these Scottish people, to savour the 
atmosphere as well as the food and, yes, perhaps, to see a lad in 
Scottish kilts and hear the skirl of his bagpipe. 


At a meeting of the Session, April 6, 1931, the Rev. Kirk- 
patrick asked that his salary which had been $1,000 per year, be 
reduced. This was reluctantly agreed upon. Mr. Kirkpatrick let 
it be known that it was his desire to endure hardship along with 
his people. In 1932 his salary was $868.00; in 1933 he received 
$600.00; in 1934 he was paid only $540.00.19 


Even though the Ingathering was a financial help to the 
Laurel Hill people in the 1930’s, it was not sufficient to take care 
of the exigency of a leaky roof on the sanctuary. The prospect of 
such an added expense at this time might have discouraged even 
the most sanguine. Quite the opposite proved to be the case. The 
problem presented a challenge, one which perfectly demonstrated 
the remarkable manner in which these stout-hearted Scotsmen, 
cooperating in true clan fashion, could overcome the most dis- 
couraging obstacle. The Women made a name quilt which netted 
fifty dollars. The F. L. Johnston Club raised twenty-one dollars. 
Individuals gave sacrificially. Much of the labor was donated; only 
thirty-nine dollars was paid for labor and nine dollars, for haul- 
ing. Materials cost one hundred dollars and twenty-two cents. 


In the Sessional Records, September 7, 1931, the Elders ex- 
pressed thanks to Mr. Clarence Lytch for his “sacrificial and 
cheerful services to the church in connection with the re-roofing.” 
A note of gratitude was sent to Genevieve Lee for her thoughtful 
generosity in paying the church janitor’s bill in recent months.?° 


One other item which should not be overlooked was a divi- 
dend of sixty-eight dollars, which represented 40% of the year’s 
income from the investment made in the First National Bank, 
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which was received on August 10, 1931. Although these dividends 
were not large, they were a substantial help at a time when ready 
cash was hard to come by. This was, of course, just what Mr. 
McNair had in mind when he recommended that the principal of 
his gift, be kept “intact.” 


A CELEBRATION 


August 30, 1931, was set aside as a day of homecoming. Sons 
and daughters, grandsons and granddaughters in great numbers 
returned to the Laurel Hill Church to renew their faith, pledge 
anew their loyalty and consecration to the high and noble ideals 
of the Presbyterian Church, to drink deeply of the inspiration and 
spirit of the homecoming celebration. 


It was a beautiful day. The exercises began at 11:00 a.m. 
with the Rev. Kirkpatrick presiding. The Rev. A. Douglas Mc- 
Arn, grandson of the church and pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Camden, South Carolina, delivered the sermon; Miss 
Carolyn Patterson sang a solo; the roll of members was called 
and the Lord’s Supper was observed; the Rev. R. A. McLeod, 
President of the Presbyterian Junior College of Maxton, assisted 
in this service.?! 


Added to the spiritual refreshment were the temporal bless- 
ings provided by the Women of the Church who had spared no 
effort in providing a sumptuous dinner for all who attended. Great 
and glorious was that day — a kind of foreshadowing of a greater 
homecoming when all the saints will sit down together with the 
Lord in His Kingdom. 


A TRUE SHEPHERD OF THE FLOCK 


At a meeting of the Laurel Hill Session on May 16, 1937, the 
resignation of the Rev. Kirkpatrick was reluctantly accepted. No 
previous pastor had worked harder, sacrificed more, or bequeathed 
as much (in his Historical Sketches of Laurel Hill and Smyrna 
Churches), as had the Rev. G. F. Kirkpatrick. In his leaving, it 
must have been like losing a member of the family, so closely had 
he associated himself with his parishioners. He continued to serve 
Smyrna Church and Centre Church from 1937 until 1946. He died 
in 1956, having faithfully and lovingly served the Master for 
forty-five years. 


The Rev. D. D. McBryde was asked to preach for the Laurel 
Hill congregation, but he was a lieutenant in the army and in 
less than a month, he was called to report for duty and tempo- 
rary arrangements were then made with the Rev. Robert B. Smith 
to supply the church two Sundays a month and the alternate fifth 
Sunday. He was to have the use of the manse and a salary of 
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sixty dollars a month. In 1938 the Laurel Hill Church sought to 
be grouped with the Montpelier Church, but this was not arranged 
at that time because Laurel Hill wished to retain the Rev. Smith 
as Stated Supply at Laurel Hill. A plan was, however, worked 
out with the Midway Church.22 


Robert Benjamin Smith was born in Nova Freiburgo, Brazil. 
He went to the University of Virginia from 1914-1917 and served 
in the U. 8. Army in France during World War I. He pursued 
theological training at the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary where he earned both a Bachelor of Divinity and the 
Theological Master’s Degree. He was employed in foreign mission 
work in Brazil for three years. In 1938 he taught Bible and Ro- 
mance Languages at the Presbyterian Junior College at Maxton.”8 
Although the Rev. Smith’s ministry at Laurel Hill was less than 
two years, his interest in young people and the enrichment he 
brought from his broad and varied experience led the Session, upon 
his resignation, to adopt the following resolution of appreciation 
for the splendid services he had rendered: 


Our young people have been wonderfully encouraged 
in their work; our Sunday School has grown in numbers 
and interest; and ten names have been added to our roll 
of church membership.”4 


In June, 1939, a satisfactory arrangement with Montpelier 
Church having been agreed upon, the Rev. Frank L. Goodman was 
called to begin the pastorate of the two churches October 1, 1939. 
The preaching services at Laurel Hill were held on the first and 
third Sundays and on alternate fifth Sundays. The salary for the 
pastor agreed upon was $700.00 per year and the use of the 
manse.?5 


Mr. Goodman, a native of Rockbridge County, Virginia, and 
a grauate of the Union Theological Seminary, came to Laurel Hill 
from the Grove Presbyterian Church at Kenansville, North Caro- 
lina.26 


The coming of Mr. Goodman almost coincided with an event 
of worldwide concern, the invasion of Poland by Hitler’s German 
armies. There was alarm and speculation on the part of most 
Americans. Questions were being raised by concerned citizens as 
to the state of our national defense and the possibility of the Unit- 
ed States becoming involved in another war. 


President Roosevelt and Congress responded in May, 1940, 
by appropriating a billion dollars for planes. In November, eight- 
een billion was appropriated for building a “two-ocean” navy and 
the first peace-time draft in American history was instituted. As 
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the plight of England and France became more desperate, the 
United States stepped up its shipment of supplies; the Lend-Lease 
bill was passed by which the United States arranged to supply 
Britain with military supplies without cash payments. Congress 
allotted seven billion dollars for financing this program. Thus the 
United States was committed to the cause of aiding Britain in her 
life struggle against Germany, Italy, and their Axis partner, 
Japan.27 


On April 15, 1941, Presbytery met at Fort Bragg and as a 
result the member churches were asked to appropriate money for 
work among the soldiers at that camp. Laurel Hill Church was 
asked to give $32.00, which they did, and Chaplain McCaskill was 
invited to hold a service at the Laurel Hill Church.”8 


AN UNUSUAL RESOLUTION 


At a meeting of the Session of Laurel Hill Presby- 
terian Church on the 7th of September, 1941, the ques- 
tion of the propriety of the young girls of our member- 
ship attending the Public Dances at Fort Bragg was 
discussed. After discussion and due exchange of opinions 
in the regard, it was agreed that the Session, while not 
clothed with authority to permit or to prohibit such at- 
tendance, is under obligation to express its individual and 
collective opinion relative to such practices on the part of 
our young people. 


Without undertaking. to give sentences on the essen- 
tial right or wrong of the public dance, we do very deep- 
ly disapprove the attendance and participation of our 
young girls on such cccasions. While we have a deep and 
sincere interest in the well-being of the young men who 
are called to stand between our homes and our very lives 
on the one hand and the godless and conscienceless Euro- 
pean agressors on the other, we are yet of the opinion 
that the influence thus to be set in motion, would be of 
very questionable advantage to either the young men in 
Service or the young ladies — to say nothing of the hurt- 
ful attitudes resulting from such associations. 


We therefore earnestly advise that such practices be 
discouraged. By order of the Session.?9 


Finally, on December 7, 1941, Japanese planes attacked the 
American naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, killing or wound- 
ing 4,500 Americans and destroying eight American battleships. 
The next day President Roosevelt declared December 7, 1941, as 
a date that would “live in infamy”; a state of war was declared. 
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Approximately 362,000 North Carolinians including 7,000 
women entered the armed services and served in every important 
battle zone.2° The following young men from the Laurel Hill 
Church served during World War II: Pate Currie, Walter N. Cur- 
rie, Martin English, Lauchlin Gillis, Frank Lee, William Lacey 
McLean, Jr., Hector McMillan, James McMillan, Bob Ed Monroe, 
David M. Monroe, Thomas A. Monroe, Charles Murray, Eli Mur- 
ray, Charles Myers, Bill Newton, Woodrow Norton, Rufus Pitt- 
man, Dugald Stewart, Whitfield Stubbs, William Stubbs, Alfred 
D. Whiteside. 


During the war the Session took note of the death of Elder 
E. L. McNair. The following tribute was recorded: 

We who knew him (Elder E. L. McNair) best, feel 
assured that if faith is the victory, the victory is his. 
His was a faith that knew no doubts . . . he had a char- 
ity seldom surpassed... He was a loyal member of 
Laurel Hill Church for many years, devoted to its inter- 
ests, reverencing its history. As a Ruling Elder, his de- 
cisions were ever on the side of mercy, love and kind- 
ness. 


Mr. McNair had lived in Atlanta for a number of years. He 
left a wife and two lovely daughters. 


On August 5, 1945, the Rev. Goodman resigned as pastor of 
the Laurel Hill Church. With the ending of his ministry, the Ses- 
sion expressed sorrow at losing him and his family from the 
church and thanked their pastor for his faithful service through- 
out the war years. Mr. Goodman accepted a call to a group of 
two churches in Churchville, Virginia.®4 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


NEW BEGINNINGS 
MarTHAS AND MARYS 


Dr. E. T. Thompson has provided us with valuable informa- 
tion concerning the women’s work in the Presbyterian Churches 
of the South. We are indebted to him for the splendid research 
and careful record he has written in Volume Three of Presby- 
terians in the South (1890-1972). We have drawn heavily from 
this magnificent work for information relating to the broad pic- 
ture of the work of the women in the Presbyterian churches of 
the South and especially in North Carolina. 


In 1865, just at the close of the Civil War, J. Leighton Wil- 
son, Secretary of Sustentation and Foreign Missions and E. T. 
Baird, Secretary of Education and Publications in the P.C.U.S., 
sent out an appeal to Christian women to help meet the desperate 
need for funds for missions, education and publications.! 


At that time there were no women’s organizations that ex- 
tended beyond the local church level in the P.C.U.S., but women, 
sensitive to great need and eager to respond, heard the call for 
help and went to work. At first they solicited contributions wher- 
ever they could, cutting down on household expense and giving 
through the regular channels of the church, but it soon became 
evident that much more was needed and could more readily be 
accomplished if missionary societies were formed. 


In 1878 the Genera] Assembly urged every congregation to 
organize a Ladies Missionary Society for the specific purpose of 
raising funds for the designated causes of the church. At that 
time, however, most Southern Presbyterian churches opposed any 
organization of women that extended beyond the control of the 
local church session. Some even opposed and loudly denounced 
any organization by the women as “totally unscriptural.’2 


In 1884, Dr. M. H. Houston, Secretary of Foreign Missions 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church, persuaded Miss Jennie 
Hanna of Kansas City, Missouri, to try to form a women’s mis- 
sionary organization. Together with Mrs. Josiah Sibley of Augus- 
ta, Georgia, they secured the names of missionary-minded women 
all over the southern states. They wrote hundreds of letters. Two 
presbyterial organizations were formed almost at once — East 
Hanover, Virginia and Wilmington, North Carolina.? Both of 
these groups were organized exclusively for foreign missions. 


There was much opposition by various Presbyteries in North 
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Carolina, but the Minutes of Fayetteville Presbytery in 1880 
showed that the women were already doing commendable work, 
for when their report was presented the following response was 
recorded : 


This report shows that twelve Ladies Missionary So- 
cieties gave $19.36 more than all the churches in the Pres- 
bytery (for foreign missions) .4 


The women of Laurel Hill Church must have been among the 
first to organize, for in the Annual Statistical Report of the Ses- 
sion of the Church to Presbytery for the year ending April 1, 
1885, the figures show that the amount contributed for foreign 
missions increased from an average of $52.79 over the preceding 
four years to $257.50 in 1884-85, and the Ladies Mission Society 
was credited with this gain. 


By the end of the Rev. Ferguson’s ministry at the Laurel Hill 
Church in 1906, the Ladies Mission Society had contributed a 
total of $1,360.46 to foreign missions. In addition to raising funds, 
they had organized a children’s missionary society which by 1906 
had contributed $189.58 to foreign missions. 


On September 19, 1889, the women of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Fayetteville organized The Missionary Union of Fay- 
etteville Presbytery. They drew up a Constitution and By-Laws; 
this document was formulated by Miss Hannah Chamberlain, a 
member of the Fayetteville Church; she was elected secretary of 
the newly organized group. Before the next meeting of the group, 
which was held on September 26, 1889, at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Miss Chamberlain had died and the responsibility for 
carrying on the work fell upon the shoulders of Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. McRae, an active and very useful member of the Centre Pres- 
byterian Church. Mrs. McRae was elected President of the Ladies 
Foreign Missionary Union, a position which she held for the next 
nine years. She was greatly encouraged and supported in this en- 
deavor by her pastor, the Rev. H. G. Hill, D.D.® 


The Laurel Hill Ladies Mission Society was represented at 
the St. Paul’s meeting by Mrs. Ella McPherson Lee, mother of the 
late Mrs. Alma Alford; so the Laurel Hill society was a charter 
member of the parent organization. 


Upon her election, Mrs. McRae began a systematic visitation 
of every church in the Fayetteville Presbytery. In one period of 
three years she made two hundred and eleven such visits. Accord- 
ing to her diary, in the year she became seventy years old (1895) 
she travelled, at her own expense, nine hundred miles, mostly in 
her own open buggy. through heat and cold, snow and rain. All 
this was done during intervals between teaching school in her 
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home community during the short winter session and a mission 
school in the mountains during the summer months. Lees McRae 
College at Banner Elk is an outgrowth of her mountain work 
and bears her name in honor of her labors in that area.é 


An article written by the Rev. P. R. Law and published in 
the Presbyterian Standard in 1907, paid high tribute to this re- 
markable woman in these words: 


As an educator she was exceptionally gifted; as a 
personal laborer in the vineyard she had rare qualifica- 
tions for successful service, and as an organizer she was 
unsurpassed if equalled by any in our acquaintance. Her 
zeal was contagious, her energy unflagging, her enthus- 
iasm inspiring.” 


Of how many times Mrs. McRae visited the women of the 
Laurel Hill Church there is no record, but we do know that they 
listened to her many times when they attended the annual assemb- 
ly. Recalling one of these gatherings, Mrs. Anstress Burns wrote: 


As we sit in this sacred assembly ... and turn 
back the pages of memory, we see her (Mrs. McRae) as 
she sat as our president through so many annual sessions. 
Can’t we almost hear that sweet, clear voice ... plead- 
ing the promise with such assurance. ‘ask of me and I 
will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’® 


By 1900, there were about a thousand women’s missionary 
societies and thirty Presbyterian unions in the P.C.U.S. Synodical 
unions began in 1904, with this stated purpose: “All the women 
of the church working for, praying for, and giving to all the 
Causes of the Church.” The “circle plan,” which put every woman 
member of the church into a small circle having its own leader, 
was adopted in 1917, and has been an effective organizational 
plan to enlist every woman in the total program of the church and 
thus to encourage the participation and spiritual growth of every 
woman in the church.® 


In 1921, the Women’s Auxiliary began the White Cross Work 
through which medical supplies are furnished to medical mission- 
aries over and above those furnished from regular sources. In 
the same year the Auxiliary conceived the plan of sponsoring an 
annual “birthday offering” for specific projects in either home or 
foreign mission fields. The first such offering was received in 
1922 and was sent to Miss Annie Dowd’s School for underprivi- 
leged girls in Japan; a portion also was sent to Montreat where 
the Auxiliary had been organized in 1912.19 
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The year 1918 marked the beginning of a new plan for the 
women’s work, extending its activities and benevolences to the 
following causes, in addition to the area of Foreign Missions: 
Home Missions, Christian Education, Ministerial Relief, Sunday 
School Extension and Young People’s Work, and the name of the 
Union was changed from “Women’s Missionary Union” to “Pres- 
byterial.” Later still the name ‘‘Women of the Church” was sub- 
stituted for “Auxiliary.” In 1927 the organization adopted the use 
of carefully planned study books to guide in the spiritual growth 
of the circle members." 


As the women worked to support the missionary endeavors 
of the church, they held study and prayer sessions and became 
more intimately involved in the activities of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil, Africa, China, Korea, Mexico and Taiwan. 


In 1912, Miss Janie Evans Patterson, a daughter of the Laurel 
Hill Church and one time teacher in the Laurel Hill School, was 
sent to teach in Cuban mission schools. She worked among the 
natives there until 1921 when ill health forced her to return to 
Laurinburg. In 1926, she was again able to resume her beloved 
mission service. She then filled a number of special assignments 
in Spanish-speaking mission schools in Cuba, and in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


Of Miss Janie’s father, the Session wrote: “The interest that 
the church has shown in foreign missions for many years is large- 
ly due to you.” 


If time and space permitted, a tribute should assuredly be 
paid to each of the many women in the Laurel Hill Church who 
have given unstintingly of their time and money to further the 
cause of missions at home and abroad — from the time when Mrs. 
Ella Lee represented the Laurel Hill Church at the organizational 
meeting of the Ladies Foreign Missionary Union to the present 
time. Their names and deeds of sacrifice are legion. 


One woman whose work in home missions must not go un- 
sung was Mrs. Margaret Monroe, wife of Robert N. Monroe. ‘‘Miss 
Maggie,” as she was lovingly called, was the daughter of the Rev. 
Andrew McMillan, a former pastor of the Laurel Hill Church. 
After the Civil War when the former slaves left the Laurel Hill 
Church, Mr. McMillan helped them establish the Silver Hill Pres- 
byterian Church. Over the years Mr. McMillan continued to assist 
these colored people in their religious work, so it was not sur- 
prising that Mr. McMillan’s daughter should carry on her father’s 
work, giving of her time, along with her husband, to instruct the 
colored people who lived in the area around the old grist mill and 
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cotton gin that stood on the site of the present Camp Monroe. 


“Miss Maggie” was a very active member of the Laurel Hill 
Church, and in her memory a Sunday School room was furnished. 


Through the years the Laurel Hill Women of the Church have 
generously supported all the “Causes of the Church” including the 
relief of those ministers, and their widows, who labored many 
years, receiving pitifully small salaries, and retired before the 
annuity fund was established. This aid is supplied through the 
Joy Gift Offering taken up at the Christmas season each year. 


The Women of the Laurel Hill Church have honored a num- 
ber of their own members with Life Memberships, awarded for 
faithful or distinguished service. The following women have re- 
ceived this honor: Fannie Jackson, Nancy Gainey, Martha V. Nor- 
fleet, Mary Newton, Ruth Jane Trivette, Lula Belle McNair, Fran- 
ces Murray, Gertrude Lee, Mary Lily Parker, Emma Lee Myers, 
Olis Stubbs, Margaret R. Monroe, and Nell Voss. 


The first woman in the Laurel Hill Church to be elected Dea- 
con was Mrs. Anne Collins in 1973. The first woman Elder was 
Mrs. Olis Stubbs, elected in 1973. Mrs. Nancy Gainey was elected 
Elder in 1974, Mrs. Nell Voss in 1977, and Mrs. Mary Lil Parker 
in 1981. 


Among the many other activities of the Women of Laurel Hill 
Church are the following: conducting the annual Daily Vacation 
Bible School, beautifying the church building and grounds, and 
currently publishing a monthly church paper, “The Crossroads,” 
capably edited by Mrs. Sylvia McRae McLean. 


From the time of the emancipation of the slaves at the close 
of the Civil War, women, also yearning to breathe free — free 
from the social and economic restrictions which for centuries had 
held them captives — have found through service to the church, 
that true freedom which comes only from Christ. 


NEW BEGINNINGS IN EDUCATION 


In 1860 the education system of North Carolina was attract- 
ing favorable attention from her sister states in the South. This 
was due largely to the stimulus afforded by a two million dollar 
Literary Fund. The state boasted six colleges with some 2,400 stu- 
dents, three hundred academies with 15,000 students and 4,000 
public schools with an enrollment of 160,000 pupils.? 


The Civil War and Reconstruction virtually destroyed this 
system. Progress in education during the last four decades of the 
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nineteenth century was negligible. Not more than two dollars per 
child of school age was provided by the State per year. 


The Literary Fund, which had been the mainstay of the 
school system prior to the war, was lost as a result of the sale of 
its railroad stocks and bank stocks at greatly depreciated prices. 
Confederate and North Carolina securities were rendered worth- 
less when the State debt was repudiated.2 


Private academies, which had been the chief centers of second- 
ary education before the war, struggled to stay alive despite in- 
adequate funds, poor equipment and small enrollments. Many of 
these schools were forced to close. The denominational colleges 
suffered a similar fate. Floral College was unable to continue long 
after the destructive occupation of Sherman’s troops in 1865. 
Davidson College, too, closed for a short time, but re-opened in 
1866. 


Slowly recovery began. The people of North Carolina, and the 
Scottish communities in particular, convinced of the value and im- 
portance of education, spent increasing amounts to support their 
schools. Between 1900-1910, the Laurel Hill congregation report- 
edly gave $5,036.99 for the support of its denominational schools 
and colleges.’ 


By 1914, five denominational colleges were beginning to re- 
ceive gifts from private sources, the gifts conditioned upon the 
schools raising matching funds. Davidson College received half a 
million dollars from North Carolina’s “million-dollar campaign,” 
$200,000 more in another successful campaign, and five percent 
of the annual income from an endowment of $40,000,000 estab- 
lished by Mr. James Buchanan Duke in 1924.4 


The year 1900 issued in a crusade for public education in 
North Carolina. In Governor Aycock’s inaugural address he pledged 
“the State, its strength, its heart, its wealth to universal educa- 
tion.” 


Between 1919-1927, the North Carolina General Assembly 
appropriated $3,500,000 for distribution to public schools during 
each biennium as an Equalization Fund. The Scotland County 
public schools received some of these funds.® In 1929, the General 
Assembly doubled the Equalization Fund, making $6,500,000 an- 
nually available for public education.® 


The public secondary schools, however, were deficient in those 
areas, which would prepare the student for college. For this rea- 
son Presbyterian young people were encouraged to enroll in Pres- 
byterian institutions where Greek, Latin, Mathematics and Bible 
were taught. 
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Flora MacDonald College 


Flora MacDonald College, first called the Southern Presby- 
terian College and Conservatory of Music, was born out of the 
agitation by the people of the greater Red Springs community for 
a woman’s college. Through the combined efforts and sacrificial 
giving of the people in a number of neighboring counties together 
with those in Robeson County, $2,000.00 had been raised and a 
building committee selected in 1896. 


Dr. Charles G. Vardell was persuaded to accept the presi- 
dency of the school, and what a treasure he was! Serving as archi- 
tect, builder, fund raiser, teacher, preacher, and administrator, 
Dr. Vardell, with the assistance of his musically gifted wife, 
brought culture as well as academic excellence to young women 
in a wide area of North and South Carolina. 


Many young women from the Laurel Hill Church and com- 
munity attended Flora MacDonald College during its sixty-five 
year history, and some of them are still teaching in schools and 
colleges throughout the nation. One graduate recently told this 
writer that she received a superior education at Flora MacDonald 
College. She remarked, ‘“‘When I began to teach, I felt well quali- 
fied and prepared to do a professional job with my students.” 


Presbyterian Junior College 


In 1904, the Rev. Robert S. Arrowood, a home missionary of 
Fayetteville Presbytery, opened Elise School for Boys at Hemp, 
North Carolina. In 1927, the Trustees of that school petitioned 
the Fayetteville Presbytery for authority to establish a junior 
college in connection with the Elise School. 


The Presbytery adopted the following resolution: “That we 
recognize the need of a junior college (for men) and recommend 
that such an institution be established as soon as possible.” A 
committee was appointed to make a study of needs and possibili- 
ties. 


The committee reported that the owners of the Carolina Col- 
lege for Women in Maxton, North Carolina, had made an offer 
to sell its facilities, which were only fiteen years old. The Metho- 
dist Conference had voted to close that institution and consolidate 
their resources and efforts on Duke University. 


On February 28, 1928, the Synod of North Carolina, meeting 
in special session, voted to accept the offer. An eighteen-member 
board of Trustees was elected and authorized to procure a charter 
for the new school which should be called “Presbyterian Junior 
College for Men.” 
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The Rev. R. A. McLeod, Superintendent of Elise Academy, 
was elected president of the new school which opened, September 
11, 1929, just months before the onset of the Great Depression. 


A number of young men from the Laurel Hill Church attend- 
ed the Presbyterian Junior College during its thirty-two years. 


In 1939 the Civil Aeronautics Authority of the United States 
Government selected PJC for the establishment of a Civil Pilot 
Training Unit. Three years later the college was approved for en- 
listed Reserve Corps and Navy V-1 students. In primary and 
secondary flight training the college instructed more than 750 
trainees between 1939-1943. These young men served our country 
as pilots, instructors and aviation specialists all over the world 
during World War II. Eight alumni made the supreme sacrifice. 


North Carolina’s former governor, Terry Sanford, a native of 
Laurinburg and an alumnus of Presbyterian Junior College, de- 
livered the final commencement address in 1961, bringing to a 
close the relatively short, but significant history of PJC in Max- 
ton, North Carolina.? 


St. Andrews College 


A complete survey of the educational work of the Southern 
Presbyterian churches was undertaken in 1927, under the com- 
petent direction of Dr. B. Warren Brown. His report showed that 
in comparison with other bodies, the Southern Presbyterians had 
a proportionately larger number of institutions of higher learning 
than other denominations in the nation as a whole, but the plight 
of these schools was in jeopardy because of the large amounts of 
tax dollars being allotted to State schools, making it possible for 
those institutions to offer more courses of study and to provide 
vastly more sophisticated facilities for study and research. The 
State institutions could therefore entice more students with their 
lower tuition rates than could the private schools. Many Pres- 
byterian young people were drawn to the State colleges for these 
reasons. 


A second study, made in the same year under the direction of 
Dr. George A. Works of Chicago, found that the Presbyterian 
Church was supporting too many colleges. He recommended merg- 
ers, discontinuance, or cooperation. Maintenance of junior colleges 
was discouraged. Even though these recommendations were not 
adopted, the General Assembly undertook to increase the resources 
of its schools by launching a very successful campaign for this 
purpose.® 


Dr. Harold J. Dudley, Executive Secretary of the Synod of 
North Carolina, together with other Synodical leaders, was con- 
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vinced the educational resources of the Synod could not adequate- 
ly meet the expanding needs of its eight institutions, which in- 
cluded Lees-McRae Junior College, Glade Valley School, Davidson 
College, Queens College, Mitchell College, Flora MacDonald Col- 
lege, Peace Junior College and Presbyterian Junior College. 


There appeared to be a need in the eastern part of North 
Carolina for a strong four-year coeducational Presbyterian Col- 
lege. St. Andrews was Synod’s response to this need. In 1955 the 
decision was made to merge Flora MacDonald College, Peace Jun- 
ior College, and Presbyterian Junior College and build a strong 
college that would serve the educational needs of Presbyterian 
young people having average or above average academic ability 
and moderate means.?° 


Peace Junior College in Raleigh which had long been assaciat- 
ed with the First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh, by court de- 
cision remains under the jurisdiction of that body. 


The merger of Flora MacDonald College and Presbyterian 
Junior College was completed with mixed feelings — deep sadness 
on the part of the loya) alumni of the merging institutions and 
profound gratification on the part of those who held high hopes 
for the future of the new college. 


In 1981 St. Andrews celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 
“Conceived in the stable fifties, born into the troubled sixties, and 
raised to maturity in the turbulent seventies when war, economic 
distress, and civil disorders threatened higher education every- 
where,” the College can “look back upon a proud heritage” and 
look forward to many more years of educational service to the 
young men and women of eastern North Carolina as well as the 
entire southeastern region of this nation." 


Many Laurel Hill young people have attended St. Andrews. 
A number have been graduated. Others are still in attendance. It 
has been estimated that better than 90% of the young people of 
the Laurel Hill Church go on to institutions of learning beyond 
high school. In one family every one of the six children went to 
college. Two have completed the doctoral program and a third is 
doing graduate work. A number of other young people have earned 
graduate degrees and still others are pursuing graduate studies. 


The Laurel Hill Church has every reason to be very proud of 
its young people, committed to a high standard of personal con- 
duct, to higher educational goals, and to a holy reverence for 
Christ and His Church. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
TOWARD THE “NEW CULTURE” 


“THE STABLE FIFTIES” 


The Rev. William Knight Thompson came to Laurel Hill 
Church at the most auspicious time, auspicious for him and for 
the church which had been without a pastor for fourteen months. 
Mr. Thompson, a graduate of the Union Theological Seminary, 
had recently been discharged from a captaincy in the armed serv- 
ices. The Laurel Hill Church was not his first pastorate, for he 
had been pastor of the Northeast Presbyterian Church in Miami, 
Florida, until 1939. But there was joy when he accepted the pas- 
torate of the Laurel Hill and the Montpelier Churches and was 
installed October 6, 1946, in time to help the Laurel Hill people 
plan their Sesquicentennial celebration.! 


And what a celebration it was! Upwards of six hundred 
people were present on Sunday, July 20, 1947, when friends and 
former members joined with the Laurel Hill congregation com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth birthday of the organi- 
zation of the Church. 


The Rev. Frank L. Goodman, immediate past minister of the 
Laurel Hill Church, brought the morning message using a text 
from Philippians, the fourth chapter. In the afternoon meeting 
the Rev. G. F. Kirkpatrick, also a former minister, presented a 
sketch of the history of the church, pointing out the prominent 
part the Laurel Hill Church had played in the religious and social 
life of this section of North Carolina for the past one hundred 
and fifty years. 


A sumptuous picnic dinner was served to all by the Women 
of the Church, and according to a report in the Laurinburg Ex- 
change, there was such an abundance of food left over that many 
more people could have eaten their fill.? 


In December of 1946, the home formerly owned and occupied 
by the Rev. A. N. Ferguson having been sold, Mr. Norton, the 
purchaser of the dwelling, offered to give the study formerly used 
by Mr. Ferguson to the Laurel Hill Church, provided they would 
have it moved. A committee made up of Mr. H. F. Monroe, Mr. 
A. B. Alford, and Mr. J. A. McMillan was appointed to take care 
of this matter. The building that now stands at the rear of the 
sanctuary and has been used as a study by later ministers was 
moved and placed there by Mr. Fairley Monroe.? 
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On October 29, 1949, the members of the Laurel Hill congre- 
gation were saddened to learn of the death of their much loved 
and highly respected Elder E. Fairley Murray. Of him it was re- 
corded that, “In his passing we of Laurel Hill Church have lost a 
spiritual leader, a true friend and a mind and heart which stimu- 
lated our church to activity for God.’ 


The late 1940’s and the decade of the 50’s was a period of 
relative socio-economic stability in the nation and in the Laurel 
Hill Church as well. It was a time of building and growth, a time 
of moderate prosperity. The church laid new carpet in the sanc- 
tuary and placed a dossil behind the pulpit; extensive repairs 
were made on the manse, the pastor’s salary was raised from 
$1,200.00 to $1,800.00; the church purchased an organ and pur- 
chased two bonds at $1,500.00 each. The total received from the 
Ingathering in 1952 was $5,017.05. All of this and more was used 
in the construction of the new educational building.’ 


Mr. H. F. Monroe was chairman of the building committee 
and was ably assisted by the following committee members: Mrs. 
W. T. McLaughlin, Mr. H. C. Newton, Mr. Ben Owen and Mrs. 
Eliza Shaw. The Sunday morning worship service on July 5, 1953, 
was the groundbreaking service for the new educational] building. 
On June 2, 1957, the building was dedicated. 


An article which appeared in the June 26, 1953, edition of 
the Laurinburg Eachange announced a substantial gift of prop- 
erty from Mr. and Mrs. Fairley Monroe to Fayetteville Presby- 
tery for the development of a large-scale camp site and recrea- 
tional area. 


The property consisting of a lake on Jordan’s Creek, together 
with a large acreage of adjacent land, a four-room cottage and the 
old mill house, was to be administered by Mr. A. B. Hafer as 
chairman of a 33-member board of directors, chosen by the Pres- 
bytery. Camp Monroe was to be used by Presbyterians first, other 
religious groups next and finally by 4-H clubs, Y.M.C.A. groups 
and other such organizations.® 


At a congregational meeting on February 27, 1955, it was 
announced that the Rev. W. Knight Thompson had presented his 
resignation to the Session. In a letter to the members of the 
church, Mr. Thompson wrote, “I do not believe that any minister 
would ever leave Laurel Hill Church because he wanted to; with 
the spirit of Christ and love that prevails . . . it is a joy to serve 
the Church.” 


During the interim, Mr. Shelton Koesy and Dr. Marshall 
Woodson supplied the pulpit. On November 25, 1956, a call was 
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extended to the Rev. C. R. Terrell to accept the pastorate of the 
Laurel Hill Church at a salary of $4,200.00; later raised to $5,- 
500.00. There was pride and joy among the members of the 
church because for the first time in their long history they were 
to have a full time pastor living in their own manse. 


Although there was joy on the one hand, there was sorrow 
on the other. The Session lost through death four of its Elders; 
Charles Wesley Clark, Archibald Baker Alford, John Theron Cur- 
rie, and H. Fairley Monroe about whom it was recorded: “We 
feel that our lives have been enriched and blessed by our associa- 
tion with those who have given so freely . . . to the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God.’ 


The purchase and installation and dedication of a Baldwin 
organ was an event which added pride to the people of the Laurel 
Hill Church, for this was accomplished without having to go into 
debt. The year ending December 31, 1959, the church treasury 
had a reported balance in the current expense account of $1,- 
522.50, a church building valued at $80,000, and a manse valued 
at $10,000. The church had come a long, long way since its humble 
beginning in a log building in 1797. On November 5, 1961, Mr. 
Terrell offered his resignation and once again the church was 
without the services of an installed pastor. This interim, how- 
ever, was not long.’ 


“THE TROUBLED SIXTIES” 


A casual look at outstanding events on the national and inter- 
national scene during the 60’s may contribute to one’s understand- 
ing of developments in the church during the decade of the 60’s. 
John F. Kennedy was inaugurated, January 20, 1961. In May of 
1961, Castro declared Cuba a socialist nation. Racial tension and 
demonstrations led to the arrest and imprisonment of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.; U. S. astronauts sucessfully orbited the 
earth. On November 22, 1964, President J. F. Kennedy was as- 
sassinated. The next year, the U. S. announced its commitment 
to defeating the spread of Communism in South Vietnam. Pakis- 
tan and India were at war. The U. S. sent additional troops to 
Vietnam. The Selective Service Act was extended. On June 5, 
1968, Senator Robert Kennedy was assassinated. How frequent 
were the acts of physical violence! Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
assassinated. The U. S. Ambassador to Guatemala was assassinat- 
ed by terrorists. There was violent fighting in Northern Ireland. 
Apollo II made a safe landing on the moon. President Nixon be- 
came the thirty-seventh President with promises to end the Viet- 
nam War. 


So the 60’s have been aptly called “the Troubled Sixties.” On 
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January 28, 1962, the Rey. Alton C. Trivette was nominated to be 
the pastor of the Laure] Hill Church. When he came, the sanc- 
tuary was in need of an extensive renovation. In August of that 
year these major repairs were undertaken. Under the guidance 
of Architect Sam Snowden the interior of the sanctuary was 
changed, providing a new location for the choir, plastering the 
entire inside of the sanctuary, placing lights under the balcony 
and painting walls, woodwork and ceiling. After the ceiling, which 
had been of wood, was plastered, two of the older members al- 
ways sat under the balcony for fear the ceiling plaster might fall. 


In April, 1963, the Session endorsed the annual series of 
Memorial Bible Lectures for the Laurinburg, Laurel Hill and 
Maxton Churches, an annual event which brought to Laurin- 
burg such outstanding speakers as the Rev. E. Trice Thompson, 
Dr. Balmer Kelly, Dr. Donald Miller and the Rev. Ewen McDonald 
from Scotland, to name a few. 


During the thirteen vears of the Rev. Trivette’s ministry, the 
Deacons adopted the rotary plan in 1963 and a year later, in 1964, 
the Session also adopted the rotary system. 


In 1966 the church was blessed by having the Rev. A. Doug- 
las McArn substitute for Mr. Trivette for two months while the 
pastor and his wife attended the summer session for ministers 
held at Oxford, England. 


A scholarship, called the “Ira Newton Scholarship Fund,” 
was established in memory of one of Laurel Hill’s fine young 
people who was accidentally drowned. Ira Newton was the son 
of Elder and Mrs. H. C. Newton. This scholarship has helped 
many young people of the Laurel Hill Church to advance their 
education beyond the secondary level. 


One of the services of the church that brought inspiration 
and instruction to young and old alike was the mid-week prayer 
meeting, usually led by the pastor. 


On December 24, 1967, Elder John Arch Barber died. The 
Session recorded a tribute including the following statement: “Our 
lives have been enriched by his good nature, his willingness to 
serve his church and community and his example of faithful at- 
tendance.” 


The church sustained another loss on October 21, 1970, in 
the death of Elder Joe Arch McMillan about whom the Session 
wrote: 


His faithful attendance and sincere interest in the 
work of the church won for him a place in the hearts of 
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the people who elected him a Deacon in 1915, an Elder in 
1946 and bestowed upon him the highest possible honor 
by electing him, Elder Emeritus in 1947. 


On June 11, 1972, the church appropriately celebrated the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. The 
morning message was delivered by the Rev. Charles Kirkpatrick, 
son of a former pastor of Laurel Hill Church. His sermon topic 
was “What Would Jesus Say?” Two former pastors, the Rev. 
Knight Thompson and the Rev. Frank L. Goodman were present. 


The afternoon session included a roll call of the churches 
which had been directly or indirectly formed by the Laurel Hill 
Church. The History of the Church was given in the form of a 
symposium; the participants were Jimmy McMillan, Mr. R. E. 
Monroe, Mr. Joe Carpenter, Mr. Rufus Pittman, Dr. Calvin New- 
ton, and Mr. Eli Murray. In conclusion, the Pastor charged the 
present members of the church in these words: “Do not falter! 
Do not fail! Hold high the torch of faith lighted by our fore- 
fathers and passed on to us. Today it is ours to bear.” 


On March 25, 1973, Robert Floyd Dean, Principal of the 
Wagram Elementary School, met with the Session, asking per- 
mission to be accepted as a candidate for the ministry. After he 
was taken under care of the Presbytery, he went to the Union 
Theological Seminary, was graduated three years later and is 
presently serving as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Salisbury, North Carolina. 


In September, 1973, the church took a new step in electing a 
woman, Mrs. Anne Collins, to serve on the Board of Deacons, and 
Mrs. Olis Stubbs to serve on the Session. In September, 1974, 
Mrs. G. B. Gainey, Sr. was elected to the Session. 


Throughout most of Mr. Trivette’s ministry at the Laurel 
Hill Church he was fortunate to have the services of Mrs. G. B. 
Gainey as organist. Music played an important part in the service 
of the church. A very faithful and dedicated choir presented a 
program of music for the community every Christmas. This was 
followed by a reception, given by the Women of the Church and 
was always well attended by young and old. The Cherub and 
Youth Choirs also participated and the whole Service was consid- 
ered to be a gift of the Church to the people of the Laurel Hill 
community. 


Even though losses through death or transfer nearly equalled 
the gains, a simple tabulation reveals that Mr. Trivette baptized 
twenty-seven persons and took eighty into the membership of the 
church between 1962-1975, but such a count represents much 
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more than a statistical enumeration, for every soul was important; 
every one, precious. There was one, however, who was very spe- 
cial. She was an octogenarian when she asked to be baptized and 
received into the membership of the church. Mrs. Lula McNair, 
widow of Elder Ed McNair, made the decision late in life, but 
made up for it with hundreds of deeds of kindness and thought- 
fulness. Early on a Sunday morning she and Martha Norfleet 
would bring flowers and arrange them in the sanctuary, and who 
in the congregation failed to taste one of her delicious pound 
cakes? “Miss Lula,” as she was lovingly called, was always ready 
to help whether it was a family night supper, Ingathering, or a 
sick or needy neighbor. Her acts of love will long be remembered. 


The church was pleasantly surprised and deeply grateful 
when it was learned that Mrs. Ruth Bowen had presented a sub- 
stantial gift to the church, which enabled the Deacons to have the 
entire church building air-conditioned. This very generous gift 
will long be enjoyed, for the summer heat is often unbearable in 
the Laurel Hill area. 


After thirteen years of dedicated service to the Laurel Hill 
Church, Mr. Trivette announced his plans for retirement, effec- 
tive March 31, 1975. Despite the troubled years of the 60’s and 
the turbulent years of the early 70’s the Laurel Hill Church had 
remained steadfast, though not untouched by the perplexing prob- 
lems of the times. 


In the Britannica Book of the Year, 1971, the publisher intro- 
duced the volume with a message in which he said: ‘We have just 
lived through a turbulent year; crises and violence have beseiged 
us. Can we now seek the perspective we need by drawing lessons 
from the immediate past as a guide to the evolving future?’ 


“THE TURBULAENT SEVENTIES” 


Ten months passed during which time the pulpit committee 
searched for just the right person to lead the Laurel Hill congre- 
gation. 


In a perceptive article written by Theodore H. White at the 
close of 1970, the author described the world situation. Talks on 
nuclear disarmament were beginning; talks with China were 
scheduled to begin; trocps were returning from Vietnam; Egyp- 
tians and Israelis were still volleying across the Suez. The great 
retreat in Vietnam had begun and a war which had cost a mini- 
mum of twenty billion dollars a year plus a staggering loss of 
American lives estimated at 44,200 killed and 300,000 wounded, 
was finally winding down.?° 


Then came the surprise invasion into Cambodia by American 
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troops. Insurrection broke loose on American college campuses. 
American youth felt deceived, betrayed and angry. On Kent State 
University campus a weekend of student burnings and riots re- 
sulted in the calling out of National Guardsmen who fired into 
the crowd of students, killing four and wounding nine. Students 
on some eight hundred college campuses protested by striking, 
demonstrating and publicly burning draft cards. 


Given this turbulent situation, where could be found a man 
who would understand and know how to help the young people 
of the Laurel Hill Church cope with such pressure — one who 
could help the older people deal with the emerging “New Cul- 
ture,” based upon self expression rather than self restraint, upon 
the rights of the individual to establish his own values, rather 
than to accept a stern, outmoded code brought by their Scotch 
ancestors who had placed duty, self-restraint, loyalty to God and 
country, hard work, and high moral principles above self interest? 
Where was such a man? But find him they did, and where else 
but in the campus ministry at East Carolina University. The Rev. 
John Miller, his lovely wife and two sons — one in college, one in 
high school — came to Laurel Hill Church in March of 1976. The 
Lord had heard the many prayers of His people and sent His ser- 
vant, John Miller. 


The history of his years at Old Laurel Hill must be written 
at some later date. After his work is done, his course is run, 
when the task to which God has called him is complete, let another 
pen relate the story of his labors among the good people of the 
Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church. 

How like a shuttle in the Master Weaver’s hand 

The years glide by! 
And who can mark their passage as they go? 
Who stay the hand of Providence though fast or slow? 
Today we live; we toil a little while 
And then we rest. 
Nor can we know how bright or dark 
Our life thread flows. 
Some day when He shall come, 
Ah, then earth’s tapestry we’ll see 

And praise His name throughout eternity. 

Riedel, 
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APPENDIX I 


PASTORS OF LAUREL HILL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


1797-1980 
JOHN GILLESPIE 1797-1801 
MALCOLM McNAIR 1802-1822 
COLIN McIVER — Stated Supply 
JOHN McINTYRE — Stated Supply 1822-1828 
ROBERT LYNCH — Stated Supply 
DUNCAN McINTYRE 1828-1829 
ARCHIBALD McQUEEN 1830-1841 
ARCHIBALD BAKER 1842-1847 
ANDREW McMILLAN — Stated Supnly 1848-1849 
JOHN R. McINTOSH — Stated Supply 1849-1855 
JAMES P. McPHERSON 1856-1867 
N. T. BOWDEN — Stated Supply 1867-1868 
ANDREW McMILLAN — Stated Supply 1869-1870 
ANGUS N. FERGUSON 1871-1906 
JOHN H. DIXON 1907-1916 
F. 0. HELLIER 1917-1919 
DUGALD McINTYRE — Stated Supply 1918 
FRANK L. JOHNSTON 1920-1921 
G. F. KIRKPATRICK 1922-1937 
ROBERT B. SMITH — Stated Supply 1937-1939 
FRANK L. GOODMAN 1939-1945 
W. KNIGHT THOMPSON 1946-1955 
SHELTON KOESY — Stated Supply 
MARSHALL WOODSON 1955-1956 
c. R. TERRELL 1956-1961 
A. C. TRIVETTE 1962-1975 
JOHN N. MILLER 1976- 
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ELDERS OF LAUREL HILL CHURCH 


1797-1981 


JOHN BUCHANAN 
JOHN (RED) McNAIR 
JOHN (HATTER) McNAIR 
GILBERT GILCHRIST 
JOHN McMILLAN 
DUNCAN STALKER 
WILLIAM McLEOD 
ROBERT CAMPBELL 
GEORGE McINTOSH 
JOHN McKINNON 
MURDOCK McKINNON 
DANIEL C. STEWART 
JOHN C. BAKER 

JOHN MeNEILL 

MILTON McINTOSH 

DR. ARCHIBALD PATTERSON 
JOHN McKAY 

MURDOCK MORRISON 
JOHN F. McNAIR 

H. MeN. LYTCH 

L. B. PRINCE 

LAUCHLIN McNEILL 
HECTOR McLEAN 

A. F. PATTERSON 
HENRY FAIRLEY 

D. Z. HARDIN 

H. C. McMILLAN 

A. J. CURRIE 

CHARLES CLARK 
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E. L. MeNAIR 
CLARENCE LYTCH 
H. F. MONROE 

E. F. MURRAY 
HUGH McDONALD 
A. B. ALFORD 

J. A. McMILLAN 

ELI F. MURRAY, JR. 
H. F. WALTERS 
THERON CURRIE 
A. R. McMILLAN, SR. 


RAYMOND MONROE, SR. 


H. C. NEWTON 
HUBERT McRAE 

T. C. McKNIGHT 

JOHN A. BARBER 

W. C. BRACEY 

JAMES P. McMILLAN 
ROBERT E. MONROE 
JOHN D. STEWART 

W. N. CURRIE 
THOMAS TAPP 

RUFUS PITTMAN 

MRS. OLIS STUBBS 
MRS. G. B. GAINEY, SR. 
MRS. NELL VOSS 
DAVID MONROE 

MRS. MARY L. PARKER 


DEACONS OF LAUREL HILL CHURCH 


MATTHEW W. McNAIR 
JOHN H. McLEAN 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN 
JOHN D. CURRIE 

H. McN. LYTCH 
ANGUS STEWART 

A. F. PATTERSON 
JOHN B. McNEILL 

D. Z. HARDIN 

A. A. MALLOY 
EDWIN BUCHANAN 
J. A. McNEILL 

J. MALLOY McLEAN 
HECTOR C. McMILLAN 
E. F. MURRAY 
ANGUS LYTCH 
GEORGE McINTOSH 
R. E. WARWICK 

R. A. MONROE 

A. J. CURRIE 

H. F. MONROE 

JOHN D. McLEAN 

J. A. McMILLAN 
ALBERT LYTCH 
RAYMOND MONROE 
DONALD STUBBS 

A. B. ALFORD 

R. L. McGUGAN 

ARCH M. McLEAN, SR. 
G. M. CURRIE 

H. C. NEWTON 


RAYMOND MONROE, JR. 


DUNCAN CURRIE 
ELI F. MURRAY, JR. 
H. F. WALTERS 
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THERON CURRIE 
ROBERT E. MONROE 

A. F. McMILLAN 

JOE R. WARWICK 

BEN L. OWEN 
WILLIAM M. MONROE 
RUFUS PITTMAN 
FRED G. CURRIE 

G. B. GAINEY, SR. 
JAMES P. McMILLAN 
W. C. BRACEY 

W. N. CURRIE 

DAVID M. MONROE 
HUNTER C. MURRAY 
JOHN M. McLEAN 
JAMES 8S. JACKSON 
CHARLES W. MYERS 
THOMAS C. TAPP 
BRAXTON MURRAY 
ALBERT McMILLAN, JR. 
ROBERT COLLINS 
ROBERT F. DEAN 

J. SPURGEON McMILLAN 
MRS. ANNE COLLINS 
G. B. GAINEY, JR. 
KEITH HANSEN 

ARCH M. McLEAN, JR. 
H. C. NEWTON, JR. 
RONNIE BLALOCK 
DAVID BREEDEN 
BEACHAM McDOUGALD 
HARRY SMITH 

MRS. MARY L. PARKER 
JOHN TAPP 

MRS. JANET STACK 


APPENDIX II 


These (present or former) Members of Laurel Hill Church 
Entered Full-Time Religious Service 


ANDREW McMILLAN Ministry 
HECTOR McNEILL Ministry 
JOHN R. McINTOSH Ministry 
JANIE PATTERSON Missionary Work 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK Ministry 
ROBERT F. DEAN Ministry 


JOHN N. MILLER, JR. Preparing for the Ministry 


APPENDIX III 


CHURCHES FORMED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY BY LAUREL 
HILL CHURCH 


MONTPELIER 1852 
LAURINBURG 1859 
MARK’S CREEK 1862 
CHURCH IN THE PINES 1894 
ABERDEEN 1894 
MILTON CHAPEL 1912 


THREE CHURCHES FORMED BY NEGROES FROM LAUREL 
HILL CHURCH 


CHAPEL HILL PRESBYTERIAN about 1880 
SILVER HILL PRESBYTERIAN about 1880 
COOL SPRINGS METHODIST about 1880 
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APPENDIX IV 


DEED 
Trustees, Laurel Hill Church From Mary Nelson 


State of N. C. 
Richmond County 


Know all men by these Presents: that F. Ferdinand McLeod of the 
County and State above mentioned, have for and in consideration of the 
sum of one hundred dollars to me in hand paid, the receipt whereof is 
hereby fully acknowledged by Milton McIntosh, Maj. Duncan R. Monroe, 
Col. Charles Malloy and John McDuffie, Trustees of Laurel Hill granted, 
bargained, and sold and by these presents do grant, bargain, and sell unto 
the said Trustees of Laurel Hill Church a certain tract or parcel of land 
lying at Laurel Hill and bounded as follows, viz: Beginning at a stake in 
the North edge of the Lumberton road, a corner of Margaret Nelson’s lot 
and runs with said road South 35 East two chains and twenty nine links 
to a stake eighteen links from a black Jack, a pointer, then North 33 East 
eleven chains to a stake and oak sapling pointers, thence North 45 West 
five chains to the western edge of a small drain near an old tent thence up 
said drain the church line passing by a large pine east of the well to a 
corner three or four feet South of said large — thence with another line 
of the church land North 58 West 5.30 chains to a corner near a Mulberry 
tree near the stage road and a corner of the lot of the minor heirs of Wil- 
liam Wallace McFarland, thence with a line of said lot, and Mary Nelson 
lot 85 East six chains to her corner, thence with her line South 33 Wesi 
85 chains to the beginning. Containing three and a half acres within said 
bounds. To have and to hold the said lands free and discharged from any 
and all claims whatsoever, with the following reservations and exceptions: 
That unto the said Ferdinand McLeod and his heirs is hereby reserved the 
use benefit and privileges of all litter within said boundaries the same not 
to be removed to such a depth as to injure the grove or growth upon the 
land hereby conveyed and for the better security of the land hereby con- 
veyed I for myself, my heirs, executors and administrators to and with the 
said Milton McIntosh, Maj. Duncan R. Monroe, Col. Charles Malloy and 
John McDuffie, Trustees of Laurel Hill Church and their successors, do war- 
rant and forever defend the same from any and all lawful claims whatso- 
ever. Given under my hand and seal, sixth day of Aug., 1853. 


F. McLeod (Seal) 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in presence of James McLeod, 
Archibald McQueen 


State of North Carolina ) 
) Justice Court 
County of Richmond ) 


The due execution of the within deed was this day proven before me upon 
oath and examination of James McLeod a subscribing witness thereto. This 
80 day of June A.D. 1884 

N. C. MeNair, J. P 
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State of North Carolina ) 
) In Probate Court 
Richmond County ) Aug. 17th, 1885 


The foregoing Certificate of N. C. McNair a Justice of the Peace in and for 
Richmond County, is adjudged to be correct, and the within Deed with the 
certificates, is ordered to be registered. 


Z. T. Long, Clk. Spr. Crt. 


Filed & Recorded August 18th 1885 


A. L. McDonald 
Register of Deeds 
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DEED 
Trustees, Laurel Hill Church From Mary Nelson 


Know all men by these Presents! That I Mary Nelson of the County of 
Robeson and State of North Carolina for and in consideration of the sum of 
Three hundred dollars to me in hand paid by Milton McIntosh, Charles 
Malloy, John McDuffie & Duncan R. Monroe Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church at Laurel Hill, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged at and 
before the ensealing and delivery of these presents have given granted, bar- 
gained and sold, and by these presents do give, grant, bargain and sell unto 
Milton McIntosh, Charles Malloy, John McDuffie & Duncan R. Monroe, 
Trustees of Laurel Hill Church & Their successors in office forever, two 
lots of land containing one acre each, lying east of the Cheraw and Fayette- 
ville stage road & North of the Rockingham & Lumberton Road south 
of the site of the present Church, which lots were allotted to the heirs of 
W. W. McFarland and to Mary Nelson in a partition of the Laurel Hill 
lands among the heirs of Duncan McFarland dec’d all of which will appear 
by reference to the proceedings in said Case now on file & on record in the 
Registers Office for the County of Richmond, the Lot allotted to the Heirs 
of W. W. McFarland was purchased by Mary Nelson, under a Decree of 
the Court of Equity for said County. To have and to hold, all and singular 
the said lands unto them the said Milton McIntosh, Charles Malloy, John 
McDuffie & Duncan R. Monroe, Trustees of the Presbyterian Church at 
Laurel Hill & their successors in office forever. Title to the said land the 
said Mary Nelson will forever warrant and defend against any and every- 
one lawfully claiming the same. In Testimony Whereof the said Mary Nel- 
son hath hereunto set her hand and seal, this the 17th day of September 
A. D. 1855. 


Signed, Sealed and delivered in ) Mary Nelson (Seal) 

presence of A. R. Kelly. ) By James Banks 
John Gilchrist ) Atty. 

State of North Carolina 

County of Richmond Justice’s Court 


The due execution of the within Deed was this day proven before me upon 
the oath of Wm. McFarland to the signature John Gilchrist one of the sub- 
scribing witnesses to the above deed. This 30 day of June, A.D. 1884. 


N. A. MeNair J.P. 


State of North Carolina, ) In Probate Court 
Richmond County ) August 17th, 1885 


The foregoing certificate of N. A. McNair, a Justice of the Peace in and for 
Richmond County, is adjudged to be correct and the within Deed with the 
Certification, is ordered to be registered. 
Z. T. Long Clerk 
Superior Court 
Filed & Recorded August 18th 1885 


A. L. McDonald 
Register of Deeds 
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